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ye books have been greater favorites with the public than 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson; and, in spite of the occasional 
displeasure which it may excite by the servility of the narra- 
tor, by the trifling nature of the dialogue related, and by the 
gladiatorial effort at display which the ‘ great man” is so 
often made to exhibit, it not only maintains its hold on the rea- 
der, but has often excited an ardent wish that we had similar 
records of the habits, opinions, and daily life of other great 
men, the sages of antiquity and the glory of past times. Cer- 
tainly, this sort of conversational biography, continued with 
the perseverance and minuteness which Mr. Boswell mani- 
fested, gives us a complete insight into the character of the 
person who is the object of contemplation, makes us (as it 
were) his actual companions, and not only renders us ac~ 
quainted with all that he says and does, but imparts to it the 
freshness and interest of the passing moment, and impresses 
the reader as much as if he were the actual auditor or 
spectator. 

Mr. O’Meara appears in the present volumes almost a Bos- 
well of biography, as far as he goes; and, if his hero be a 
very different character from the sage of Bolt Court, and 
created as many enemies as the latter excited admirers, still 
he also was not only an indisputably eminent man, but 0 ger 
a part on the great theatre of life much exceeding that of 
Johnson in activity, in splendor, and in influence over the 
fortunes of his contemporaries. In various respects, indeed, 
the comparison of the two biographies — of the Goliath of 
Literature and the Goliath of Empires — will not maintain 
itself; and most particularly in this : — that Boswell portrays 
his sitter through a large portion of his career, and always in 
the calm relations of literary and private life: while Mr. 
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O’Meara’s picture represents only a stormy setting sun, de- 
clining amid clouds, after a day of feverish effulgence, and 
sinking almost unnoticed into the obscurity of dreary night. 
The small period of time, therefore, which this work em- 
braces, the peculiar circumstances in which the object of it 
was placed during that interval, and the tinge which those 
circumstances must give to his mind, prevent these details 
from having that universality of personal bearing, that gene- 
rality of attraction, or that placidity of event, which belong to 
Boswell’s memoranda. For the same reasons, moreover, 
they cannot serve as so complete a delineation of the charac- 
ter who is brought before us; and the peculiar situation of 
that individual himself prevents him from being invested with 
the tranquillity of mind, and the freedom from suspicion, 
which belong to the representation of Samuel Johnson. His 
conversations, therefore, his opinions, his assertions, and his 
complaints, must be received with ‘ grains of allowance ;” 
the proportion of which will depend on the judgment of his 
character that each reader of the book may have formed. It 
is yet in vain to expect an impartial and adequate estimate of 
such a man as Napoleon Bonaparte: but it 7s time for every 
reflecting, discerning, and candid mind, to divest itself of 
much of the acrimonious feeling, and wholesale condemnation, 
that he excited during his plenary possession of that mixed and 
transient gift, —earthly power. /Ve have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of expressing our ideas respecting him and his actions, 
we hope with the calmness, the information, and the discrim- 
ination which ought to belong to us ; and we do not know that 
those ideas are altered by a perusal of this work: but some 
points of character, some motives of action, and some acts 
themselves, may be placed by it in a different light to the general 
eye, as far as, (according to our preceding remark,) under all 
the circumstances, they can even now be viewed without dis- 
trust. The chief purpose of utility, perhaps, to which the 


“volumes will conduce, is the illustration of events, and of 


other characters, to which the conversations of Napoleon with 
the writer referred; and this subserviency to the ends of 
history must still be limited by the considerations already 
stated. 

With regard to the authenticity of these details, we see no 
ground for doubt. As to the visitations inflicted on the 
author, in consequence of his attendance on Bonaparte, and 
his undeniable partiality towards him, it is not a point which 
we shall now discuss, nor is it new to the general reader; 
Mr. O’Meara having addressed the public in various ways, 
and at several times, on this subject; and in 1819 having 
printed 
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printed a small octavo volume, intitled “ An Exposition of 
some of the Transactions that have taken Place at St. Helenay” 
&e. Of that work many parts appear also in the volumes be- 
fore us, excepting the conversations of Napoleon: none of 
which there occur. Even as to the more important question 
respecting the treatment experienced by Napoleon himself, 

from the British officers who ruled over him at St. Helena, we 

are tempted to waive the discussion, for more than one reason. 

In the first place, it is not a topic of literary examination, 

adapted to the office and functions of literary censors: but, 

still more, it is a topic on which we consider it as impos- 

sible for us to arrive at the exact truth, if we debate it to the 
utmost extension. Constantly and obtrusively as the imper- 

fections of our common nature are before us, we are all too 

apt to forget them in judging of others; and rarely as we can 
find in the case of two parties quarrelling that either is totally 
free from blame, we are too ready to espouse one side and op- 
pose the other without restriction or allowance. Even if at 
the commencement of a ‘quarrel the right should be wholly 
on one side, and the behaviour of the supporter of it be 
blameless, this state of things is not likely to continue ; for 
the influence of persevering opposition and irritation must 
produce a corresponding effect on every human mind. 

:.We shall speak only in general terms, therefore, of one 

great and pervading feature of these volumes: the complaints 

of Napoleon concerning the conduct manifested towards him 

by Sir Hudson Lowe, the British governor of St. Helena, 

and his sentiments respecting that officer. According to the 

representations of Mr. O’ Meara, a dislike of Sir Hudson was 

conceived by Napoleon almost immediately on seeing him, 

and the rigor of the governor’s system was perfectly adequate 

to maintain and to augment such a feeling. Certainly, no 
reserve or moderation on the part of Napoleon is observed in 

expressing it, either directly or indirectly, orally or by written 

communication ; and, on the other hand, the hostile feeling of 
the governor towards his prisoner, as well as the intemperate 

language used by him, is rendered amply manifest in several 

of the author’s statements. (See, for instance, vol. i. pages 

118. 366. 384, &c. &c.) In one place, (i. 507.) Sir Hudson 

is oddly made to excite a singular inference, as a matter of 
argument, by observing, on the favorable opinion of the late 

Lord Cornwallis which Bonaparte had declared, that * Lord 

Cornwallis was too honest a man to deal with him.” — Se- 

riously speaking, however, there can be no doubt that Sir 

Hudson was deemed by our government a fit man “ to deal 

with him,” and we apprehend that they have expressed no 

dissatisfaction at their choice or at his conduct. It cannot be 
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denied that Sir Hudson Lowe had a difficult part to act: 
that so had Napoleon, in a different respect; and that so had 
Mr. O’Meara, in his situation. Faults, therefore, were pro- 
bably committed by all; and neither have we the means nor 
is it our duty to hold the scales, and declare the exact balance 
between their merits and their demerits. It will not, we ima- 
gine, be urged that Sir Hudson erred on the score of consi- 

eration or lenity, accommodation or confidence; —he did 
not say or feel, 





*¢ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni ;” — 


he saw before him no great man in adversity, whose talents 
and achievements demanded respect, whose misfortunes ex- 
cited sympathy, whose faults were in a course of expiation, and 
whose manners conciliated regard, — but a once formidable 
enemy, now completely within his power, whom it was un- 
avoidable for him to behold with indignation, whom it was his 
feeling to visit with retributive mortification, and whom it was 
his duty to guard from escape with unremitting care and insur- 
mountable obstacles. — As to Mr. O’Meara, that he did not 
always act prudently we may judge from his own relation in 
many instances, and particularly in one, vol. ii. p. 385., where 
we find him communicating to Napoleon ‘ the treatment he had 
experienced the day before at Plantation House,’ from the gover- 
nor, which could only serve to add to the ill will and ill humour 
of the Ex-Emperor. Still we conceive that the usage of “ the 
Doctor” was unjustifiably harsh. — Of Bonaparte’s own mur- 
murs, perhaps the best defence is that he did not arraign the 
measures of Sir George Cockburne, his first governor, but 
spoke of him with commendation, though he said that he 
regarded him as a stern and even imperious superintendant. 

We shall now dismiss this ungrateful subject, and attend to 
the information which we here obtain relative to Napoleon’s 
opinions of various men, and transactions, that have been con- 
spicuous in the progress of the late eventful years. 

In perusing these volumes, we could not but be surprized 
to observe how numerous were the topics on which, more 
Boswelliano, the author sought for information from his Ex- 
Imperial patient. Indeed, if Mr. O’Meara very willingly 
and in this case literally lent an ear to Napoleon, which was 
frequently pulled by him, more Bonaparteiano, the latter 
appears to have been quite as well disposed to talk as the 
Doctor was to listen and to record. We are told, too, (vol. i. 
p- 430.) that Bonaparte, when speaking of Mr. Warden’s 
publication about him*, remarked to Mr. O’Meara, that 


— 








* «Letters from H.M. Ship Northumberland.” See Review, 
vol. 1xxxi. p. 418. 
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when he (Mr. O’M.) went to England he also would probably 
make a book about him: adding, ‘ You certainly have a bet- 
ter right to publish about me ham Warden, and you can say 
that you have heard me say many things, and have had long 
conversations with me. You would gain a great deal of 
money, and every body would believe you. Truly, no 
French physician has ever been so much about me as you 
have been. I saw them only for a few minutes.’ — Of Mr. 
Warden’s work he said that it was incorrect in many respects, 
apparently owing to that gentleman not having accurately un- 
derstood the French language, in which they conversed ; and 
he proceeded to point out several instances of misconception. 
Many important topics occur in this narrative to which we 
should be disposed to advert, but that we find them all intro- 
duced in Mr. Warden’s Letters, and in our account of that 
publication ; and that in general the statements agree so essen- 
tially, that it would be repetition to extract them. It should 
be added, however, that this circumstance tends much to sup- 
port the assertions of Napoleon on the points in question ; 
such as the death of Captain Wright, the execution of the 
Duke d’Enghien, the shooting of the Turkish prisoners in 
Egypt, Bonaparte’ s profession of Mohammedanism, the poi- 
soning of the sick French troops at Jaffa, the threatened 
invasion of England, the battle of Waterloo, on suicide, &c. 
On the subject of his own career, Napoleon is stated to have 
made and repeated some strong and extraordinary assertions : 


‘ «¢ Nothing has been more simple than my elevation. It was not 
the result of intrigue or crime. It was owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, and because I fought successfully 
against the enemies of my country. Whatis most extraordinary, 
and I believe unparalleled in history, is, that I rose from being a 
private person to the astonishing height of power I possessed, 
without having committed a single crime to obtain it. If I were 
on my death-bed, I could make the same declaration.” 

‘ While walking about the room, he asked, ‘“* What sort of a 
man did you take me to be, before you became my surgeon ? 
What did vou think of my c haracter, and what I was capable me ? 
Give me your real opinion frankly.” I replied, I thought 
to be a man, whose stupendous talents were only to be equ led 
by your measureless ambition, and although I did not give credit 
to one-tenth part of the libels which I had read against you, still, 
I believed, that you would not hesitate to commit a crime, when 
you found it to be necessary, or thought it might be useful to you. 
“ This is just the answer that I expected, ” replied Napoleon, 
‘‘ and is perhaps the opinion of Lord Holland, and even of num- 
bers of the French. I have risen to too great a pitch of human 
glory and elevation not to have excited the envy and jealousy of 
mankind. They will say, ‘ It is true that he has raised himself to 
Q 3 the 
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the highest pinnacle of glory, mais pour y arriver, il commit beau- 
coup de crimes, (but to attain it, he has committed many crimes),’ 
Now the fact is, that I not only never committed any crimes, but 
F never even thought of doing so. J’ai toujours marché avec 
Popinion de grandes masses et les événemens, (I have always gone 
with the opinion of great masses, and with events). I have always 
made peu de cas of the opinion of individuals, of that of the public 
a great deal; of what use, then, would crime have been to me? 
Iam top much a fatalist, and have always despised mankind too 
much, to have had recourse to crime to frustrate their attempts. 
J'ai marché toujours avec l’ opinion de cing ou six millions hommes, 
(I have always marched with the opinion of five or six millions of 
men); of what use, then, would crime have been to me ? 

‘«¢ In spite of all the libels,” continued he, ‘ I have no fear 
whatever about my fame. Posterity will do me justice. The 
truth will be known, and the good which I have done, with the 
faults which I have committed, will be compared. I am not un- 
easy for the result. Had I succeeded, I should have died with the 
reputation of the greatest man that ever existed. As it is, 
although I have failed, I shall be considered as an extraordinary 
man: my elevation was unparalleled, because unaccompanied by 
crime. I have fought fifty pitched battles, almost all of which I 
have gained. I have framed and carried into effect a code of 
laws, that will bear my name to the most distant posterity. From 
nothing I raised myself to be the most powerful monarch in the 
world. Europe was at my feet. My ambition was great, I admit, 
but it was of a cold nature, (d’une nature froide,) and caused par 
les événemens, (by events,) and the opinion of great bodies. I have 
always been of opinion, that the sovereignty lay in the people. 
In fact, the Imperial government was a kind of republic. Called 
to the head of it by the voice of the nation, my maxim was da 
carriére ouverte aux talens, (the career open to talents,) without 
distinction of birth or fortune, and this system of equality is the 
reason that your oligarchy hate me so much.” ’ 


At p. 191. vol. i. is an interesting conversation on the Rus- 
sian campaign, which, however, gives no material new inform- 
ation. Napoleon ascribed his failure to the extreme and 
premature cold, and to the burning of Moscow; of which 
latter event he concluded by saying, ‘ It was the spectacle of 
a sea and billows of fire, a sky and clouds of flame; moun- 
tains of red rolling flames, like. immense waves of the sea, 
alternately bursting forth and elevating themselves to skies of 
fire, and then sinking into the ocean of flame below. Oh, it 
was the most grand, the most sublime, and the most terrific 
sight the world ever beheld ! !” 

It has sometimes been doubted whether Napoleon ever re- 
ceived any serious wound, but we find him informing Mr. 
O’Meara that he had once been severely hurt, viz. by a bayo- 
net, above the left knee, which at one time threatened to require 
ampu~ 
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amputation ; that he had been slightly hurt many times; and 
that eighteen or nineteen horses had been shot under him. 
On several occasions, the Ex-Emperor volunteered his 
opinions respecting England, both in its external and its in- 
ternal relations. Jt will not surprize our readers to learn 
that, in order to liquidate the national debt, he said, were 
he ‘ at the head of affairs,’ he would reduce excessively the 
Church-revenues. — Respecting the Catholics, he observed : 


‘ «Tf you emancipated the Catholics, they would readily pay 
an immense sum towards liquidating the nation’s debt. I cannot 
conceive why your ministers have not emancipated them. Atthe 
time that all nations are emerging from illiberality and intolerance, 
you retain your disgraceful laws, which are only worthy of two or 
three centuries back. When the Catholic question was first 
seriously-agitated, I would have given fifty millions to be assured 
that it would not be granted; for it would have entirely ruined 
my projects upon Ireland; as the Catholics, if you emancipated 
them, would become as loyal subjects as the Protestants. I 
would,” continued he, ‘ impose a tax of fifty per cent. upon 
absentees, and perhaps diminish the interest upon the debt.” 

‘ I made some observations upon the intolerance which had 
been manifested on some occasions by the Catholics. 

‘« The inability to rise above a certain rank, and to be mem- 
bers of parliament, and other persecutions once removed from 
your Catholic brethren,” replied he, ‘ you will find that they will 
be no longer intolerant or fanatical. Fanaticism is always the 
child of persecution. That intolerance which you complain of, is 
also the result of -your oppressive laws. Remove them once, and 
put them on a similar footing with the Protestants, and-in a few 
years you will find the spirit of intolerance disappear. Do as I 
did in France with the Protestants.” ’ 


He frequently asserted his friendly intentions with regard 
to England, and declared that after the treaty of Amiens he 
would have made a good peace with us; that he was always 
ready to conclude a peace on terms equally advantageous to 
both parties: but that our ministers always refused to make 
one on equal terms. — His opinion of the state of England 
since the cessation of war was unfavourable in all respects. 


‘ « It appears to me to be clearly the intention of your minis. 
ters to subject England to a military yoke, to put down by degrecs 
the liberty which prevails there, and to render their own power 
unlimited. All those honours conferred upon the military, and 
the tenor of several other steps lately adopted, are only so many 
preliminaries towards it. 1 can discern their object. Assistance, 
if necessary, will probably be rendered by the other sovereigns of 
Europe, who are jealous, and cannot bear the idea that England 
should be the only free nation in Europe. They will all assist in 
putting you down.” I observed that the English would never sub- 
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mit to be made a nation of slaves. He replied, ‘“‘ There is every 
appearance that the attempt will be made.” ’— 

‘ «What would those Englishmen, who lived onehundred years 
ago, say, if they could rise from their graves, be informed of your 
glorious successes, cast their eyes upon England, witness her dis- 
tress, and be informed, that in the treaty of peace not a single 
article for the benefit of England had been stipulated! that, on 
the contrary, you had given up conquests and commercial rights 
necessary to your existence. When Austria gained ten millions 
of inhabitants, Russia eight, Prussia ten, Holland, Bavaria, Sar- 
dinia, and every other power, obtained an increase of territory, 
why not England? who was the main organ of all the success. 
Instead of establishing a number of independent maritime states, 
such as Hamburg, Stralsund, Dantzic, Genoa, to serve as entrepdts 
for your manufactures, with conditions, either secret or otherwise, 
favourable to your commerce, you have basely given up Genoa to 
the King of Sardinia, and united Belgium to Holland. You have 
rendered yourselves hated by the Italians and Belgians, and have 
done irreparable injury to your trade. For, although it is a great 
point for you, that oe ol should be separated from France, it is 
a serious disadvantage to you that she should be united to Hol- 
land. Holland has no manufactories, and consequently would have 
become a depét for yours, from whence a prodigious influx would 
be kept up in the Continent. Now, however, that Belgium has 
been made a part of Holland, this last will naturally prefer taking 
the manufactures of her subjects to those of a stranger, and all 
Belgium may be called a manufacturing town. Independent of 
this, in case of any future war with France, Holland must join the 
latter through fear of losing the provinces of Belgium. — You are 
nearly as effectually shut out from the Continent, as when I reigned 
and promulgated the continental system. I ask you what peace 
dictated by me, supposing that I had been victorious, could have 
been worse in its effects for England, than the one made by Lord 
Castlereagh, when she was triumphant ? — Your meddling in con- 
tinental affairs, and trying to make yourselves a great military 
power, instead of attending to the sea and commerce, will yet be 
your ruin as a nation. You were greatly offended with me for 
having called you a nation of shopkeepers. Had I meant by this, 
that you were a nation of cowards, you would have had reason to 
be displeased ; even though it were ridiculous and contrary to his- 
torical facts ; but no such thing was ever intended. I meant that 
you were a nation of merchants, and that all your great riches 
and your grand resources arose from commerce, which is true. 
What else constitutes the riches of England. It is not extent of 
territory, or a numerous population. It is not mines of gold, silver, 
or diamonds. Moreover, no man of sense ought to be ashamed 
of being called a shopkeeper. But your prince and your minis- 
ters appear to wish to change altogether /’esprit of the English, 
and to render you another nation ; to make you ashamed of your 
shops and your trade, which have made you what you are, and to 
sigh after nobility, titles, and crosses; in fact te assimilate - 
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with the French. What other object can there be in all those 
cordons, crosses, and honours, which are so profusely showered. 
You are all nobility now, instead of the plain old Englishmen. 
You are ashamed of yourselves, and want to be a nation of nobi- 
lity and gentlemen.* Nothing is to be seen or heard of now in 
England, but ‘ Sir John,’ and ‘ My Lady.’ All those things did 
very well with me in France, because they were conformable to 
the spirit of the nation, but believe me, it is contrary both to the 
spirit and the interest of England. Stick to your ships, your 
commerce, and counting-houses, and leave cordons, crosses, and 
cavalry uniforms to the Continent, and you will prosper. Lord 
Castlereagh himself was ashamed of your being called a nation of 
merchants, and frequently said in France, that it was a mistaken 
idea to suppose that England depended upon commerce, or was 
indebted to it for her riches; and added that it was not by any 
means necessary to her. How I laughed when I heard of this 
false pride. He betrayed his country at the peace. I do not 
mean to say,” continued he, laying his hand over his heart, ‘“ that 
he did it from here, but he betrayed it by neglecting its interests. 
He was in fact the commis of the allied sovereigns. Perhaps he 
wanted to convince them that you were not a nation of merchants, 
by shewing clearly that you would not make any advantageous 
bargain for yourselves, by magnanimously giving up every thing, 
that nations might cry, ‘ Oh! how nobly England has behaved.’ 
Had he attended to the interest of his own country, had he stipu- 
lated for commercial treaties, for the independence of some 
maritime states and towns, for certain advantages to be secured to 
England, to indemnify her for the waste of blood, and the enor- 
mous sacrifices she had made, why then they might have said, 
‘ What a mercenary people, they are truly a nation of merchants ; 
see what bargains they want to make:’ and Lord Castlereagh 
would not have been so well received in the drawing-rooms ! 

‘ « Talent he may have displayed in some instances,” continued 
the Emperor, “ and great pertinacity in accomplishing my down- 
fal; but as to knowledge of, or attention to, the interests of 
his own country, he has manifested neither the one nor the other. 
Probably for a thousand years, such another opportunity of ag- 
grandizing England will not occur. In the position of affairs, 
nothing could have been refused to you.” ’— 

‘ « England to recover herself must renew her commerce; in a 
few words, she must no longer be a continental power. She must 
proceed in her proper sphere, as an insular power possessing the 
command of the sea. You must not continue to be all gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘‘ as Lord Castlereagh wishes. You must return 
to your ships. You want old Lord Chatham for a prime minister. 
You require able men. My opinion is, that if something be not 
soon done, you will be obliged to act as I did in Holland — reduce 
the interest of the funds to two per cent. So well assured and 





‘ * This he said in English, as well as the words marked with 
commas, which follow,’ 
convinced 
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convinced am I that there will be a bankruptcy, more or less 
serious, that I would not place money in the English funds. This 
distress of yours is one of the consequences of the holy alliance, 
All the continental powers will endeavour to bridle (raffrenare) 
you, and unite against you as they have done against me, when I 
was more powerful than all of them put together. The only way 
to prevent it is by placing yourselves in such a situation as to com- 
mand respect, and to make them court you, instead of you court- 
ing them; which can never be the case as long as you have an 
army on the Continent.” ’ 


Napoleon’s intention to invade India is acknowleged and 
explained, and he said that the Emperor Paul was engaged 
with him in the plan: 


‘ My troops were to have gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the 
Russians and Cossacs, and to have marched from thence to the 
Caspian Sea, where they would have either embarked, or have pro- 
ceeded by land, according to circumstances. I was beforehand with 
you, in sending an ambassador on to Persia to make interest there. 
Since that time, your ministers have been imbéciles enough to 
allow the Russians to get four provinces, which increase their ter- 
ritories beyond the mountains. The first year of war that you 
will have with the Russians, they will take India from you.” 

‘ I asked, then, if it were true that Alexander had intended to 
have seized upon Turkey? Napoleon answered, “ All his thoughts 
are directed to the conquest of Turkey. We have had many dis- 
cussions together about it ; at first I was pleased with his propo- 
sals, because I thought it would enlighten the world to drive 
those brutes, the Turks, out of Europe. But when I reflected 
upon the consequences, and saw what a tremendous weight of 
power it would give to Russia, in consequence of the numbers of 
Greeks in the Turkish dominions, who would naturally join the 
Russians, I refused to consent to it, especially as Alexander want- 
ed to get Constantinople, which I would not allow, as it would 
have destroyed the equilibrium of power in Europe. I reflected 
that France would gain Egypt, Syria, and the islands, which would 
have been nothing in comparison with what Russia would have 
obtained. I considered that the barbarians of the north were 
already too powerful, and probably in the course of time would 
overwhelm all Europe, as I now think they will. Austria already 
trembles; Russia and Prussia united, Austria falls, and England 
cannot prevent it. Trance under the present family is nothing, 
and the Austrians are so /dches, that they will be easily over- 
powered. Una nazione a colpo di bastone.* They will offer little 
resistance to the Russians, who are brave and patient. Russia is 
the more formidable, because she can never disarm. In Russia, 


once a soldier, always a soldier.” ° 
A curious assertion Is mace with regard to a communica- 
tion from Louis X VIII. after the battle of Marengo, of which, 





‘ * Means a nation that may be ruled by blows,’ 
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ifour memory does not deceive us, we recollect to have before 
heard something. 


¢« After Marengo,” continued Napoleon, “ Louis wrote a let- 
ter to me, which was delivered by the Abbé Montesquieu, in which 
he said, that I delayed for a long time to restore him to his throne ; 
that the happiness of France could never be complete without 
him; neither could the glory of the country be complete without 
me; that one was as necessary to it as the other; and concluded 
by desiring me to chuse whatever I thought proper, which would 
be granted under him, provided that I restored him to his throne. 
I sent him back a very handsome answer, in which I stated that I 
was extremely sorry for the misfortunes of himself, and his family ; 
that I was ready to do every thing in my power to relieve them, 


' and would interest myself about providing a suitable income for 


them, but that he might abandon the thought of ever returning to 

France as a sovereign, as that could not be effected without his 

having passed over the bodies of five hundred thousand French- 
7 

men. 


If the preceding statement be doubted by some readers, 
pethaps the following will appear equally suspicious : 


‘ He spoke about his having given himself up to the English, 
and observed, ‘* My having given myself up to you is not so 
simple a matter as you imagine. Before I went to Elba, Lord 
Castlereagh offered me an asylum in England, and said, that I 
should be very well treated there, and much better off than at 
Elba.” Isaid, that Lord Castlereagh was reported to have assert- 
ed, that he (Napoleon) had applied for an asylum in England, but 
that it was not thought proper to grant it. ‘ The real fact,” said 
Napoleon, ‘ is, that he first proposed it. Before I went to Elba, 
Lord Castlereagh said to Caulaincourt, ‘ Why does Napoleon 
think of going to Elba? Let him come to England. He will be 
received in London with the greatest pleasure, and will experience 
the best possible treatment. He must not, however, ask permis- 
sion to come, because that would take up too much time; but let 
him give himself up to us, without making any conditions, and he 
will be received with the greatest joy, and be much better than at 
Elba.’ This,” added he, ** had much influence with me after- 
wards.” ” 


On another occasion, he declared that, if he had finally been 
allowed to reside in England, he would have lived in the 
country, in entire privacy, under an assumed name, and have 
ocupiced himself almost wholly with books. 

It has often been remarked that Napoleon ought not to have 
survived his defeat at Waterloo; a point on which he several 
times gave his sentiments, and seemed to agree that his career 
should then have terminated : 

‘ « My own opinion is, that I ought to have died at Waterloo ; 
perhaps a little earlier. Had I died at Moscow, [I should proba- 
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bly have had the reputation of the greatest conqueror ever known, 
But the smiles of fortune were at an end. I experienced little 
but reverses afterwards ; hitherto I had been unconquered. I 
ought to have died at Waterloo. But the misfortune is, that when a 
man seeks the most for death he cannot find it. Men were killed 
around me, before, behind, every where, but no bullet for me.” ’ 

‘ General Gourgaud informed me,’ says Mr. O’Meara, ‘ that at 
the close of the battle of Waterloo, when the charge made by the 


French had failed, and the English charged in their turn, a part of 


the cavalry of the latter, with some ¢irailleurs intermingled with 
them, approached to within a hundred or a hundred and fift 

toises of the spot where the Emperor was standing, with only 
Soult, Drouot, Bertrand, and himself. Close to them was a small 
French battalion drawn up in a square. Napoleon ordered Gour- 
gaud to fire some shots from two or three field-pieces which be- 
longed to the battalion, to drive away the cavalry, which were 
approaching nearer. This was put into execution, and one of 
those shots carried away the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg. Napo- 
leon then placed himself with the column and wanted to charge, 
exclaiming, ‘“ Jl faut mourir ici, il faut mourir sur le champ de 


bataille.”’ At this time the English ¢zvailleurs were firing at them, ° 


and they expected every moment to be charged. Labedoyére 
was galloping about like a madman, with his arms extended before 
him, seeking to be killed. Napoleon was prevented from throw- 
ing himself amongst the enemy by Soult, who laid hold of the 
bridle, exclaiming, that he would not be killed but taken prisoner ; 
and with the aid of the others, finally succeeded in compelling him 
to leave the field at the time there was none other than the above- 
mentioned small column to oppose the Prussians, who were ad- 
vancing. 

We are told that, during the war, the English smugglers 
were of the greatest service to Napoleon ; conveying him the 
only information from this country that he could procure, and 
transferring from France large quantities of merchandise, such 
as silks and brandy, to the annual amount of 40 or 50 millions, 
— of livres, we suppose. ‘They also brought over spies, as- 
sisted prisoners to escape from England, and offered several 
times to carry off to France Louis and the rest of the Bourbons, 
Dumouriez, Sarazin, and others: but, said Napoleon, “ I de- 
spised them, and had no fear of them ;” and he added that 
he would not consent to the stipulation of the smugglers that, 
if they met with any accident or interruption in bringing over 
the Bourbons, they might be allowed to massacre them. — 
We hope that we may be allowed to doubt this statement. 

In the second volume, p.287., a curious exposé is given of 
the official system of opening letters at the Post Offices in 
France that are written by foreign ambassadors, or are other- 
wise supposed to contain political intelligence; and it is stated 
that the same practice prevails in England. 
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We shall now open a gallery of portraits, to exhibit Napo- 
leon’s delineation of several conspicuous characters : 


‘«¢ Moreau,” said he, ‘‘ was an excellent general of division, 
but not fit to command a large army. With a hundred thousand 
men, Moreau would divide his army in different positions, covering 
roads, and would not do more than if he had only thirty thousand. 
He did not know how to profit either by the number of his troops, 
or by their positions. Very calm and cool in the field, he was 
more collected and better able to command in the heat of an 
action than to make dispositions prior to it. ~ 

¢«¢ Of all the generals I ever had under me, Desaix and Kleber 
possessed the greatest talents; especially Desaix, as Kleber only 
loved glory, inasmuch as it was the means of procuring him riches 
and pleasures, whereas Desaix loved glory for itself and despised 
every thing else. Desaix was wholly wrapt up in war and glory. 
To him riches and pleasure were valueless, nor did he give them a 
moment's thought. He was a little black-looking man, about an 
inch shorter than I am, always badly dressed, sometimes even 
ragged, and despising comfort or convenience. When in Egypt, 
I made him a present of a complete field-equipage several times, 
but he always lost it. Wrapt up in a cloak, Desaix threw himself 
under a gun, and slept as contentedly as if he were in a palace. 
For him luxury had no charms. Upright and honest in all his 
proceedings, he was called by the Arabs, The just Sultan. He was 
intended by nature for a great general. Kleber and Desaix were 
a loss irreparable to France. Had Kleber lived, your army in 
Egypt would have perished.” ’ — 

‘ I asked him,’ says the author, ‘if it were true that Desaix had, 
a little before his death, sent a message of the following purport to 
him. ‘ Tell the First Consul, that I regret dying before I have 
done sufficient to make my name known to posterity.” Napoleon 
replied, “ It was true,” and accompanied it with some warm eulo- 
giums on Desaix.’ — 

‘« Lasnes, when I first took him by the hand, was an ignoran- 
taccio. His education had been much neglected. However, he 
improved greatly ; and to judge from the astonishing progress he 
made, he would have been a general of the first class. He had 
great experience in war. He had been in fifty-four pitched 
battles, and in three hundred combats of different kinds. He was 
a man of uncommon bravery; cool in the midst of fire; and pos- 
sessed of a clear, penetrating eye, ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity which might present itself. — 

‘« Massena,” said he, * was a man of superior talent. He 
generally, however, made bad dispositions previous to a battle ; and 
it was not until the dead began to fall about him that he began to 
act with that judgment which he ought to have displayed before. 
In the midst of the dying and the dead, of balls sweeping away 
those who encircled him, then Massena was himself; gave his 
orders, and made his dispositions with the greatest sang froid and 
judgment. This is, /a vera nobilta di sangue.* It was truly said 
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of Massena, that he never began to act with judgment until the 
battle was going against him. Hewas, however, un voleur. He 
went halves along with the contractors and commissaries of the. 
army. =="? ’ 

‘ « Murat will not be pitied because he was a traitor. He 
never mentioned to me that he was determined to defend his 
kingdom ; neither had I ever told him that my intentions were to 
unite the kingdoms of Italy and Naples, take them from him, and 
make him constable of the empire. I certainly made an instru- 
ment of him, to answer grand projects that I had in view for Italy, 
and intended, as I told you before, to have dispossessed Murat of 
the crown of Naples; but the time was not come; and besides, I 
would have given him a suitable indemnification. His letter to 
Macirone was ridiculous, and his enterprize that of a madman. 
What reason had he to complain of the Emperor of Austria, who 
had behaved generously, and offered him an asylum, wherever he 
pleased, in his dominions, subject to no other restriction than that 
of not quitting it without permission; which was very necessary. 
In the actual state of things, what more, in God’s name, could he 
desire. I, myself, never should have expected more in England. 
It was a generous act on the part of the Emperor of Austria, and 
a return of good for evil, as Murat had endeavoured to deprive 
him of Italy ; had published proclamations exciting insurrection 
amongst the Italians; attacked the Emperor’s troops like a block- 
head without reason; and like a madman engaged without judg- 
ment in an expedition without a plan, and so badly arranged, that 
he never had been able te unite even his own guard.” ’ — 

‘I asked his opinion of the Emperor Alexander, “ C’est un 
homme extrémement faux. Un Grec du tas empire,” replied Napo- 
leon. ‘* He is the only one of the three * who has any talent. 
He is plausible, a great dissimulator, very ambitious, and a man 
who studies to make himself popular. It is his foible to believe 
himself skilled in the art of war, and he likes nothing so well as 
to be complimented upon it, though every thing that originated 
with himself relative to military operations was ill-judged and 
absurd. At Tilsit, Alexander and the King of Prussia used fre- 
quently to occupy themselves in contriving dresses for dragoons ; 
debating upon what button the crosses of the orders ought to be 
hung, and such other fooleries. They fancied themselves on an 
equality with the best generals in Europe, because they knew how 
many rows of buttons there were upon a dragoon’s jacket. I could 
scarcely keep from Jaughing sometimes, when I heard them discus- 
sing these coglionerie with as much gravity and earnestness as if 
they were planning an impending action between two hundred 
thousand men. However, I encouraged them in their arguments, 
as I saw it was their weak point. We rode out every day together. 
The King of Prussia was wn béte, et nous a tellement ennuyé, that 
Alexander and myself frequently gallopped away in order to get 
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rid of him.” ’— . 
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¢ T asked him if he had ever said something of the following 
tenor relative to Metternich: ‘‘ One or two lies are sometimes 
necessary, but Metternich is all lies. Nothing but lies, lies, lies, 
from him ?”” Napoleon laughed and said, “ C’est vrai. He is com- 
posed of nothing but lies and intrigues.” I asked if he were not 
a man of great talent ? ‘¢ Not at all,” replied he, ‘* 2 bugiardo ed 


intrigante, intrigante e bugiardo.* ‘That is the sum total of his 
character. 


‘ « Lord Whitworth,” continued Napoleon, “ in that famous 
interview which he had with me, during which I was by no means 
violent, said on leaving the room, that he was well satisfied with 
me, and contented with the manner in which I had treated him, 
and hoped that all would go on well. This he said to some of the 
ambassadors of the other powers. A few days afterwards, when 
the English newspapers arrived with his account of the interview, 
stating that I had been in such a rage, it excited the astonishment 
of every body ; especially of those ambassadors, who remonstrated 
with him and said, ‘ My Lord, how can this account be correct. 
You know that you allowed to us that you were well contented 
and satisfied with your reception, and stated your opinion that all 
would go on well.’ He did not know what to answer, and said, 
‘ But this account is also true.’ ”’ 

‘ I asked him his opinion of Lord Whitworth. ‘ Un homme 
habile, un intrigant,” said he, “ as far as I could observe him. A 
man of address, wn bel homme. Your ministers had no reason to 
complain of him, for he answered their purposes well. The ac- 
count which was published by your ministers of his interview 
with me was plein de faussetés. No violence of manner or impro- 
priety of language was used by me.” ’ 


A great variety of matter yet remains unnoticed in these 
volumes, which it would be interesting to specify or to quote : 
but it is time for us to close both the work and this article. 
We have abstained from introducing any passages that relate 
to the personal conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe and his officers, 
and the invectives of Napoleon against them ; and indeed it 
has frequently struck us with surprize that Mr. O’ Meara has 
so unreservedly inserted them, though his own hard usage 
might stimulate him to take such freedoms with those by whom 
he has been made a sufferer. © Whether any notice will be 
taken of his statements, time will shew. 

A small engraving of Napoleon, from a cameo, is prefixed 
to vol. i.: wail a larger portrait, from a medal, is given in 
vol. ii. ‘The latter appears to us the best likeness, according 
to all others that we have seen. 





¢* He is a liar and-an intriguer — an intriguer and a liar.’ 
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Art. {1. Malay Annals: translated from the Malay Language, 
by the late Dr. John Leyden. With an Introduction, by Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 361. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 


We have already spoken with deserved commendation of 

Dr. Leyden, and the products of his unwearied dili- 
gence. He was endued, as a poet, with a chaste if not a 
powerful fancy; and the few years which he spent in India 
were dedicated perhaps to a somewhat diffusive, but on the 
whole a successful study of its various dialects. "We have 
indeed heard, though possibly not on indisputable authority, 
that his promptitude in the acquisition of languages rendered 
him too inattentive to their elements, and that he himself was 
too prone to over-rate the extent of his own acquirements : 
but, be this as it may, he had mastered the parent tongue, 
the Sanskrit; and the others which were connected with it by 
affinity, descent, or analogy, became from habitual attention 
almost familiar to him. 

Among the MSS. left by this indefatigable student, were 
the Malay Annals now published by Sir Thomas Raffles ; the 
fruit of a residence in the eastern archipelago in the year 
1805, before those interesting islands were occupied by the 
British authorities. Since that time, the public attention has 
been so much directed to them, and so much light has been 
thrown on the nature and resources of the Malayan archi- 
pelago, with the extent, character, and pursuits of its inhabit- 
ants, that a large portion of the reading community in Great 
Britain has begun to feel no slight share of interest in de- 
tails respecting them. 

Many of our readers, however, may not object to some far- 
ther information concerning this almost unexplored region ; 
and we shall therefore make no apology for supplying them with 
afew general facts, derived from our own knowlege, and, may 
we be allowed to add, from our ownexperience? It is an interest- 
ing subdivision of the globe; and the works of Stavorinus and 
Valentyn in former days, with the more recent narratives of 
Marsden, Sir George Staunton, M. Tombe, and the French 
traveller Leschenault, not to mention Drake in Purchas’s 
and Dampier in Harris’s collection, may not be generally 
accessible. 

More than a century before the Dutch name was known in 
India, the Portuguese had established themselves in the East. 
They marched uninterruptedly to wealth and dominion, and 
Lisbon was the great emporium for Indian commodities: but 
they were transient and short-lived acquisitions. Indolence, 
the child of luxury, had so enervated the successors of Vasco 
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de Gama, that they became a corrupt and enervated race; — 
a memorable lesson to mankind, that the acquisitions of in- 
dustry and valor are to be retained only by the virtues which 
first obtained them. In the mean while, the United Provinces, 


_by a combination of favorable circumstances, had risen to 


a considerable rank among the western states; and, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, they had begun to extend their 
mercantile enterprizes to the Indian seas. Hence arose the 
celebrated Dutch East India Company. In point of fact, 
that company was nursed into greatness by English protec- 
tion; and with a gratitude proverbially Dutch, in return for 
that protection, it set on foot expedients the most ruinous 
to our mercantile establishments, expelled our traders, and 
carried on intrigues with the natives to cripple and destroy 
our commerce. 

The avarice of the Portuguese outlived their power: but 
the puny posterity of their hardy adventurers made little or 
no resistance to preserve their settlements from the Dutch. 
That power was first planted in Javain 1595, about one hun- 
dred and eighty years after the establishment of Moham- 
medanism, and eighty-four years after that of the Portuguese. 
During the twenty years which elapsed between their arrival 
and the foundation of Batavia, Java underwent a considerable 
revolution; and Cheribon, Bantam, and Jacatra lost their in- 
dependence, being swallowed up by an ambitious family, 
(Mataram,) who over-ran the best portion of the island. 
The stupid and ignorant traders of the sixteenth century, 
however, had no views beyond the profit of the day. ‘They 
considered commerce as a game in which the cunning and in- 
telligence of the one party were opposed to the simplicity and 
weakness of the other; and, finding the advantage not on a 
level with the calculations of their avarice, fraud and dex- 
terity not being always successful purveyors, they profited by 
these internal dissensions, and summoned force and cruelty to 
their aid. 

Such were the auspices under which the Dutch intercourse 
began with Java, and the superstructure corresponded to the 
foundations. It lasted two centuries: but, during this period 
of a remorseless covetousness on one side, and a fearful dis- 
trust on the other, on the part of the Javanese arose a rooted 
hatred of every thing European; and that interesting people, 
whom an intercourse with milder and more humane con- 
querors might have disciplined to the arts and religion of 
Europe, sullenly rejected every invention of life, and ever 
institution of society, by which their moral and social condi- 
tion might have been improved. In consequence, at its cap- 
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ture by the British arms in 1810, Java was with respect to 
civilization just as it was when its connection’ with the Dutch 
began two hundred years before. It is a hateful subject ! — 
The island was unfortunately restored to the Dutch at the 
peace of 1814; and we will not revive the question as to the 
policy or good faith of the measure. Yet how can we for- 
bear to imagine to ourselves the improvement of a mild and 
docile nation, during the comparatively short space that had 
intervened under the mild and humane policy of a British 
government; which, instead of holding its ascendancy by the 
right of conquest, or the authority of force, has universally 
built it on the basis of mutual advantage and pacific inter- 
course. We call to our memory with sorrow the auguries 
with which we hailed the conquest, when we exclaimed, in the 
language of the poet, 


“© Et gam non telum, sed visti nobilis arbor 
Non expectatas dabit anhelantibus umbras.” 


At this period, Sir Stamford Raffles, who has been inde- 
fatigable in the study of the languages and customs of Java 
and the rest of the Archipelago, was the resident at Batavia. 
No man is better acquainted with all that pertains to these 
islands ; and we therefore present to our readers a part of his 
preliminary essay to this volume, in which a much larger 
portion of good sense and philosophy is to be found than in 
all the lucubrations of other diplomatists put together. 


‘ Trom the period at which Europeans first visited these islands, 
their civil history may be summed up in few words ; it is included 
in that of their commerce. The extensive trade of these islands 
had long collected at certain natural and advantageous emporia ; 
of these Bautain, Achau, Malacca, and Macasser, were the prin- 
cipal. The valour of Portugal broke the power of the native 
states, and left them exposed to the more selfish policy of their 
successors. ‘The Dutch had no sooner established their capital at 
Batavia, than, not satisfied with transferring to it the emporium of 
Bautan, they conceived the idea of making it the sole and only 
depét of the commerce of the Archipelago. Had this object 
been combined with a liberal policy, and had the local circum- 
stances of Batavia not obstructed it, the effect might have been 
different, and, instead of the ruin and desolation which ensued 
throughout a large portion of these islands, they might have 
advanced in civilization, while they contributed to raise the pros- 
perity and support the ascendancy of the Dutch metropolis. But 
when we advert to the greedy policy which swallowed up the 
resources of this extensive Archipelago in a narrow and rigid 
monopoly ; and that, instead of leaving trade to accumulate, as it 
had previously done at the natural emporia, it was forced, by 
means of arbitrary and restrictive regulations, into one = 
inde- 
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independent of other disadvantages, soon proved the grave of the 
majority of those who were obliged to resort to it, we shall find 
the cause which made it as ruinous to the Dutch as to the people. 
By attempting too much, they lost what, under other circum- 
stances, might have been turned to advantage, and the native 
states, deprived of their fair share of commerce, abandoned all 
attempts, and sunk into the comparative insignificance in which 
they were found at the period when our traders began to navigate 
those seas from Madras and Bengal. The destruction of the 
native trade of the Archipelago by this withering policy may be 
considered as the origin of many of the evils, and of all the pira- 
cies, of which we now complain. A maritime and commercial 
people, suddenly deprived of all honest employment, or the means 
of respectable subsistence, either sunk into apathy and indolence, 
or expended their natural energies in piratical attempts to recover, 
by force and plunder, what they had been deprived of by policy 
and fraud. In this state of decay, they continued to degenerate, 
till the appearance of the British traders revived their suppressed 
and nearly extinguished energies, and awoke to new life the com- 
merce and enterprise of this interesting portion of the globe. 
The decline and corruption of the Dutch power in the East 
offered little obstruction; as our intercourse increased, their esta- 
blishments were withdrawn, and long before the conquest of Java, 
and, indeed, before the last war, the English had already possessed 
themselves of the largest portion of this trade. 

‘ When we consider the extent of this unparalleled Archipelago ; 
the vanity and peculiar character of its people; the infinity of its 
resources ; its contiguity to China and Japan, the most populous 
regions of the earth ; and the extraordinary facilities it affords to 
commerce, from the smoothness of its seas, the number and excel- 
lence of its harbours, and the regularity of its monsoons ; it would 
be vain to assign limits, or to say how far and wide the tide of 
commerce might not have flowed, or how great the progress of 
civilization might not have been, had they been allowed to pursue 
their free and uninterrupted course, protected and encouraged by 
a more enlightened and liberal government. Had the commerce 
been properly conducted, the advantages must have been recipro- 
cal; if it enriched the one party, it must have raised the other in 
the scale of civilization; by creating new wants, it must have 
— new sources of enjoyment, encouraged industry and emu- 

ation. 

‘ The prejudice which has so long existed against the Malays 
is fast subsiding. Among the Malay states, we shall find none of 
the obstacles which exist among the more civilized people of 
India to the reception of new customs and ideas. Of the exten- 
sive and varied population inhabiting the Eastern Archipelago, and 
the continent adjacent, the. gradations of civilization are wide, 
from the rude untutored Harafora, to the comparatively civilized 
Javan and Siamese ; but the absence of inveterate prejudice, and 
a spirit of enterprise and freedom, distinguish the whole. In the 
interior of the larger islands, the population is almost exclusively 
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devoted to agriculture ; but, onthe coasts, the adventurous charac- 
ter of the Bugguese, and the speculative industry of the Chinese, 
have given a stimulus and direction to the energies of the maritime 
and commercial states. Establishments are formed on each of 
the principal rivers; and while the less civilized inhabitant of the 
country is engaged in collecting its valuable raw products, in tra- 
versing the wocds, and sweeping the shores, these native merchants 
become the carriers to the more distant markets. The natural 
demands and necessities which must exist in so extensive an 
Archipelago, in which the employment and condition of the inha- 
bitants are so various, give rise to a constant intercourse between 
them, and consequently to an extensive native trade, which, from 
its nature, must be beyond the reach of fiscal regulation. 

‘ The whole of this population, at least, on the Malay penin- 
sula, and throughout the islands, have imbibed a taste for Indian 
and European manufactures, and the demand is only limited b 
theirmeans. Artificial impediments may, for a time, have checked 
these means; but in countries where, independently of the culti- 
vation of the soil, the treasures of the mines seem inexhaustible, 
and the raw produce of its forests has in all ages been in equal 
demand, it is not easy to fix limits to the extension of these 
means. These people have not undergone the same artificial 
moulding; they are fresher from the hand of nature, and the 
absence of bigotry and inveterate prejudice leaves them much 
more open to receive new impressions, and adopt new examples. 
Whatever may have been their original religion, its character does 
not appear to have been deeply imprinted, and they have carried 
the same moderate and temperate spirit into their new faith. They 
have no knowledge of the odious distinction of castes, but mingle 
indiscriminately in all society. Witha high reverence for ancestry, 
and nobility of descent, they are more influenced by, and quicker 
discerners of superiority of individual talent, than is usual among 
people not far advanced in civilization. They are addicted to com- 
merce, which has already given them a taste for luxuries, and this 
propensity they indulge to the utmost of their means. Among a 
people so unsophisticated, and so freé from prejudices, it is 
obvious that a greater scope is given to the infiuence of example ; 
that, in proportion as their intercourse with Europeans encreases, 
and a free commerce adds to their resources, along with the wants 
which will be created, and the luxuries supplied, the humanizing 
arts of life will also find their way, and we may anticipate a much 
more rapid improvement, than in nations who, having once arrived 
at a high point of civilization, and retrograded in the scale, are 
now hardened by the recollection of what they once were, are 
brought up in a contempt for every thing beyond their own narrow 
circle, and who have, for centuries, bent under the double load of 
foreign tyranny and priestly intolerance. When these striking 
and important differences are taken into the account, we may be 
permitted to indulge more sanguine expectations of improvement 
among the tribes of the eastern isles. We may look forward to an 
early abolition of piracy and illicit traffic, when the seas shall be 
open 
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open to the free current of commerce. Restriction and oppression 
have too often converted their shores to scenes of rapine and vio- 
lence; but an opposite policy and more enlightened principles 
may, ere long, subdue and remove the evil. In the spirit of per- 
sonal independence which distinguishes these people, their high 
sense of honour, and the habits of reasoning and reflection to 
which they are accustomed from their infancy, are to be found the 
rudiments of improvement, and the basis on which a better order 
of society may be established. 

‘ Such were the opinions entertained by Leyden, previous to the 
conquest of Java ; and the peculiar interest which these people 
excite, cannot, perhaps, be better illustrated than by the general 
feeling which exists towards them, on the part of every English- 
man who has since been among them, and become more intimately 
acquainted with their character: notwithstanding their piracies, 
and the vices usually attributed to them in their present state, 
there is something in the Malayan character which is congenial to 
British minds, and which leaves an impression, very opposite to 
that which a much longer intercourse has given of the more sub- 
dued and cultivated natives of Hindostan. Retaining much of 
that boldness which marks the Tartar stock, from whence they are 
supposed to have sprung, they have acquired a softness, not less 
remarkable in their manners, than in their language. Few people 
attend more to the courtesies of society. Among many of them, 
traces of a higher state of civilization are obvious ; and where 
opportunity has been afforded, even in our own times, they have 
been found capable of receiving a high state of intellectual im- 
provement.’ 


Having given this extract from the introduction, we have 
exhausted the most valuable portion of the volume: for the 
Malay Annals themselves, on which Dr. Leyden expended 
so many laborious vigils, will probably be considered as much 
heavier than the worst nonsense that has ever issued from 
the press. To prove our assertion, and to shew that we do 
not deal in gratuitous criticism on subjects with which we 
profess ourselves to be somewhat acquainted, we will finish 
our article by a few specimens from the commencement of 
these documents : 


‘ It happened on a time that Raja Secander, the son of Raja 
Darab of Rum, of the race of Makaduniah, the name of whose 
empire was Zulkarneini, wished to see the rising of the sun; and 
with this view he reached the confines of the land of Hind. 
There was a raja in Hindostan, named Raja Kida Hindi, who was 
very powerful, and whose empire extended over the half of Hin- 
dostan, and immediately on the approach of Raja Secander, he 
sent his prime minister to collect his forces, and marched out to 
meet him. The armies engaged, and a fine battle ensued, as is 
recorded fully in the history of Raja Secander. In fine, Raja 
Kida Hindi was defeated and taken prisoner, and embraced the 
true faith, according to the law of the prophet Ibrahim, the — 
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of God ; after which he was sent back to his own country. This 
Raja Kida Hindi had a daughter extremely beautiful and hand- 
some, whose face glittered and shone like the sun, and whose 
understanding and qualities were equally remarkable, and she was 


named Shaher-ul Beriah. After sending his head minister, Per- 


dana Mantri, to consult with the prophet Khizei, who was the 
minister of Raja Secander, he married his daughter to Raja Secan- 
der, who agreed to pay as her dowry 300,000 denars of gold, 
and carried her with him on his visit to the rising sun, after tar- 
rying ten days in honour of the ceremony. On his return, how- 
ever, her father requested her to remain some time with hin, to 
which Raja Secander agreed, and took his departure. 

‘ It is stated by the relater of this story, that the Princess Shaher- 
ul Beriah, the daughter of Raja Kida Hindi, became pregnant by 
Raja Secander, but Raja Secander was unacquainted with this cir- 
cumstance, nor was the princess acquainted with it herself, till a 
month after her return to her father. She at last informed her 
father that a cessation of her courses had taken plece for two 
months, at, which he was greatly delighted, considering that her 
pregnancy was by Raja Secander, and therefore treated her with all 
requisite attention. At the expiration of the months, the princess 
was safely delivered of a son, whom Raja Kida Hindi named 
Araston Shah, and who in every respect was the perfect picture of 
his father Raja Secander Zulkarneini. Raja Araston Shah married 
the daughter of the raja of Turkestan, by whom he had a son 
named Raja Aftas. 

‘ After the space of forty-five years, Raja Secander returned 
to Makedonia, and Raja Kida Hindi died, and left as his successor 
on the throne Raja Araston Shah, who reigned 350 years, and then 
died. He was succeeded on the throne by his son Raja Aftas, 
who reigned 120 years, and then died. He was succeeded by As- 
cayinat, who reigned three years, and died. He was succeeded by 
Casidas, who reigned twelve years, and died. He was succeeded 
by Amatubusu, who reigned thirteen years. He was succeeded by 
Raja Zamzeyus, who reigned seven years, and died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kharus Cainat, who reigned thirty years, and died. He 
was succeeded by Raja Arhat Sacayinat. After his death, he was 
succeeded by Raja Cudarzuguhan the son of Raja Amatubusu. 
After him reigned Raja Nicabus, who reigned forty years, and died. 
After him reigned Raja Ardasir Migan, who married the daughter 
of Raja Nashirwan Adel, sovereign of the east and west, by whom 
he had a son, named Raja Derma Unus. After him succeeded 
on the throne his grandson Tarsi Bardaras, the son of Raja Zam- 
rut, who was the son of Shah Tarsi Narsi, who was the son of 
Raja Derma Unus, who was the son of Ardasir Babegan, who was 
the son of Raja Cuduri Gudurz Zuguhan, who was the son of 
Raja Amatubusu, who was the son of Raja Sabur, who was the 
son of Raja Aftas, who was the son of Raja Araston Shah, who 
was the son of Secander Zulkarneini. 

‘ Raja Narsi Barderas married the daughter of Raja Salan, the 
raja of Amdan Nayara, who, it is asserted by some, was the grand- 
son of Raja Nashirwan Adel, the son of Raja Kobad Shah Shah- 
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riar, who was raja of the east and west. This Raja Sulan was the 
mightiest prince of the lands of Hind and Sind, and of all the 
rajas under the wind (2. e. towards the west, the wind being sup- 

osed to rise with the sun). By the princess his daughter, Raja 
Narsi had three sons; 1. Raja Heiran, who reigned in the country 
of Hindostan. 2. Raja Suran, whom Raja Sulan took and installed 
in his own place. 3. Raja Panden, who reigned in Turkestan. 
After a short time Raja Sulan died, and his grandson Raja Suran 
reigned in his place in Amdan Nagara, with still greater authority 
than his predecessor, and all the rajas of the east and west 
acknowledged his allegiance, excepting the land of China, which 
was not subject to him. Then Raja Suran Padshah formed the 
design of subjugating China, and for this purpose his men at arms, 
and the rajas dependent on himy assembled from every quarter 
with their hosts, to the number of one thousand and two lacs, 
With this prodigious host, he advanced against China, and in his 
course, the forests were converted into open plains; the earth 
shook, and the hills moved ; the lofty grounds became level, and 
the rocks flew off in shivers, and the large rivers were dried up to 
the mud. Two months they marched on without delay, and the 
darkest night was illuminated by the light of their armour like the 
lustre of the full moon; and the noise of the thunder could not 
be heard for the loud noise of the champions and warriors, mixed 
with the cries of horses and elephants. Every country which 
Raja Suran approached, he subdued and reduced under his sub- 
jection, till at last he approached the country of Gangga Nagara, 
the raja of which was named Ganggi Shah Juana, which city is 
situated on a hill of very steep approach in front, but of easy 
access in the rear. Its fort was situated on the banks of the river 
Dinding, in the vicinity of Perak. When Raja Ganggi Shah 
Juana heard of the approach of Raja Suran, he summoned all his 
vassals, and ordered the gates of his fortresses to be shut, and 
stationed his guards for their protection. He also directed his 
moats to be filled with water. The host of Raja Suran quickly 
surrounded his fortresses, and attacked them sharply, but were 
vigorously repulsed. On this, Raja Surau mounted his huge ele- 
phant, and approached the gate of the fortress, notwithstanding 
the showers of spears and arrows with which he was assailed ; he 
smote the gate with his chacra, and it immediately tumbled down, 
while the raja entered the fort with all his champions. When 
Raja Ganggi Shah Juana saw Raja Suran, he seized his bow and 
smote the elephant of Raja Suran on the forehead, which instantly 
fell down. Raja Suran quickly sprung up and drew his sword, 
and smote off the head of Raja Ganggi Shah Juana. After the 
death of the raja, all his subjects submitted to Raja Suran, who 
married Putri Gangga, the beautiful sister of Raja Ganggi Shah 
Juana. From Gangga Nagara, Raja Suran advanced to the coun- 
try of Glang Kiu, which in former times was a great country, pos- 
sessing a fort of black stone up the river Johor. In the Siamese 
language, this word {signifies the place of the emerald (Khlang 
Khiaw) but by persons ignorant of this language, it is usaally 
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termed Glang Kiu. The name of the raja of this country was 
Raja Chulan, who was superior to all the rajas of the countries 
lying under the wind.’ 


No account of Dr. Leyden accompanies this volume, but 
the public had been already put in possession of his memoirs 


by Mr. Morton. (See M.R. vol. xci. p. 61.) 





Arr. II. Oliver Cromwell and his Times, by Thomas Cromwell. 


8vo. pp.483. 14s. Boards. Warren. 1821. 


HE late Mr. Oliver Cromwell, of Cheshunt, Herts, was the 
last of the male lineal descendants of the Protector, being 
great-grandson of Henry Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He had a son named Oliver, who, together with an- 
other, died in childhood ; and a daughter, Elizabeth Olivera, 
married to a gentleman of the name of Russel, and now 
living at Cheshunt. Ou the decease of his two sons, Mr. C. 
was naturally anxious that the name of his great progenitor 
should not expire with him; and for that purpose — accord- 
ing to information communicated to the writer of the volume 
before us — he made applicatiou in the usual quarter for per- 
mission that his son-in-law should bear the sirname of Crom- 
well: but, to his astonishment, the permission was refused, though 
it is well-known that similar requests are commonly granted 
as matters of course, on payment of the customary fees. 
* Zounds !” said Jack Falstaff, who always seasoned his valor 
with discretion, “ Zounds, I am afraid of this gun-powder 
Percy, though he be dead; how if he should counterfeit too, 
and rise ? I am afraid he would prove the better counterfeit.”— 
What degree of consanguinity (if any) the present writer 
bears to the Protector, we do not know: but it is something 
for a biographer to possess an affinity, though it be merely 
patronymic, with the subject of his memoir; and particularly 
when the name is so formidable that even its unreal shadow, 
the bare nominis umbra, sufficed to make ‘ the firm nerves 
tremble” of a cabinet of official councillors, and so alarmed 
them, as it seems, 


** ‘That beads of sweat have stood upon their brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream.” 


If we say that the volume before us was not wanted, we must 
be understood as not speaking disrespectfully of its execution. 
We accord generally in the views which the author takes 
on constitutional and political questions, and differ from him 
less as to the general character of the Protector than we did 
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from Mr. Oliver Cromwell, whose work we examined at con- 
siderable length not many months ago. (See M. R. vol. xcv. 
p. 199, &c.) That publication did not contain so much new 
matter as we hoped to find, probably because less new matter 
is in existence: but we must confess, likewise, that it is cum- 
brous and ill-arranged. Still it contains a mass of facts, 
collected with so much industry and care that the gleanings 
left are very scanty. 

The title of the present work is § Cromwell and his Times :’ 
but the times of Cromwell are confessedly regarded only as 
they were calculated to call forth and employ his powers; 
or to excite reflections naturally, simply, and without in- 
tention to make them prominent, arising out of constitutional 
views of his political character. ‘ Cromwell himself in his moral 
and domestic, equally with his political relations, this volume is 


principally designed to display: the scenes in which he most ~ 


particularly figured have been depicted, yet are always treated 
subordinately.’ ‘The late Mr. Cromwell’s book was an avowed 
apology for the Protector, or, more correctly speaking, a defence 
of him; for Mr.C. disdained to apologize for that course of con- 
duct which he deemed himself capable of defending, per fas 
et nefas. ‘The present writer certainly does not allow himself 
to be hurried away by so chivalrous a spirit, and can examine 
the darks spots in the Protector’s character, undazzled by its 
bright portions. ‘ By turns, sincere and a hyprocrite; a re- 
ligionist and a zealous worldling ; a man of gravity and almost 
a buffoon; a preacher and a punster, a clown and a gentle- 
man; stately and familiar; slovenly and precise; an orator 
and without words to express himself; cautious and yet en- 
terprising ; ardent and yet methodical ; ready and yet invari- 
ably politic; his very defects were made to turn to his 
account, almost equally with his admirable qualities; and 
by literally becoming “ all things to all men” he contrived 
to elevate himself above all his competitors.’ A more ex- 
tended character of him is given in another place (p. 68.) ; 
where it is said, * He could be gentle almost to effeminacy, 
or rude almost to brutality: the protector of an insect, or a 
savage presiding at a human massacre. ‘The author here 
seems to have been content to sacrifice his hero’s reputation 
to an antithesis; and indeed the entire character is drawn up 
with an evident intention to dazzle by the juxta-position of 
opposite qualities : strong colours being brought together not 
to be blended, but contrasted. The writer’s style is generally 
very bald, but he has here made a great effort at decoration : 


‘© Nitor smaragdi collo prefulget suo, 
Pictisque plumis gemmeam caudam explicat.” Puan. 
Why 
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Why is Cromwell contumeliously called the protector of an 
insect ? Not, we presume, because he protected the Protest- 
ants against the sanguinary persecutions of the Duke of 
Savoy, and made France tremble at his threats. It was not 
his character to busy himself about little things: the insect of 
which he was the protector was the commonwealth of Eng- 
land ; and to what effect its energies were roused and exerted 
under his auspices, all Europe testified. — Was he a ‘savage?’ 
Nature gave him no taste for blood; and the author of the 
passage which we are nownoticing has himself enumerated, with 
just commendation, several instances during the civil wars in 
which he manifested a mild, liberal, and courteous behaviour 
towards the enemies whom he had subdued; at the capture 
of Devizes, for instance, of Berkeley Castle, Basing House, 
&c. If any particular allusion be intended by representing 
Cromwell as ‘a savage presiding at a human massacre,’ it 
can only refer, we imagine, to his conduct at the sieges of 
Drogheda and Wexford, which were the first towns in Ire- 
land that experienced the vengeance of the republican arms 
after the death of Charles. Drogheda was garrisoned by two 
thousand infantry and one regiment of horse, the flower of 
the Irish army; and its fortifications were in such good re- 
pair that Sir Arthur Aston, the Governor, undertook to 
stop the farther progress of the enemy for that season of the 
year. Cromwell, however, obtained the town in the third 
assault, sword in hand, and inflicted on it a dreadful punish- 
ment by slaying the whole garrison and its inhabitants, ex- 
cept a small number who were sent to the English settlement 
at Barbadoes. Heaven forbid that we should be guilty of 
justifying so dreadful a massacre, or of exculpating the per- 
petrator: nothing can justify the one, and consequently no- 
thing can exculpate the other. Conquerors, however, are 
never at a loss to excuse their own military severities; and it 
must be acknowleged that the barbarities committed by the 
Irish in the beginning of the Rebellion, and during the 
course of the war, excited such horror in every English 
heart, that even “the humane and gentle Fairfax” ex- 
pressed in warm and severe terms his disapprobation at grant- 
ing them quarter. Whether Cromwell intended by this 
execution to retaliate the cruelty of the Irish massacre, or 
whether (which seems more probable) it was for the pur- 
pose of terrifying all other garrisons from resistance, it leaves 
the stain of blood on his character. His barbarous policy in 
these instances, however, had the desired effect; for every 
town before which he presented himself afterward opened its 
gates without resistance, and the authority of the Duke of 
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Ormond was in consequence absolutely annihilated. We 
cannot think that Cromwell was by nature of a sanguinary 
disposition, and it is melancholy that he could have fancied 
so merciless an effusion of blood to be necessary. Many in- 
stances of his clemency are on record; and the Earl of 
Clarendon himself acknowleges that, when a general massacre 
of the Royalists was proposed in a council of” officers, Oliver 
could never be brought’ to consent to it, but rejected with 
horror the atrocious suggestion. ‘The author before us seems 
aware that some particular circumstances excited Cromwell to 
the severities to which we have just alluded. — Being recalled 
from Ireland, Cromwell marched towards Scotland, where the 
“‘ young King” was reported to have landed. 
‘ On his arrival at Berwick-upon-Tweed, the General published 
a second declaration to the people of Scotland, recapitulating the 
arguments of the former ; and, after taking notice of some asper- 
sions unjustly cast upon his troops, assuring both the gentry and 
commonalty that he would not offer the least violence or injur 
to their persons, goods, or possessions, they being innocent in his 
opinion; and inviting them to stay and abide in their habitations, 
where, he tells them, they might and should enjoy what they had 
in peace. Nor were these empty professions; for, as upon a 
former occasion, he treated the unoffending inhabitants with all 
possible kindness, supplied even their wants, and most severely 
punished all who injured them. — Did he then use harshness to- 
wards none, but the Catholic and rebellious natives of every way un- 
Sortunate Ireland ?’ 


Mr. Hume, it is well known, has made himself rather 
merry, and his readers also, by his critique on Cromwell’s 
eloquence, and the specimen which he has given of it. The 
great defect, says that historian, —who in spite of his prejudices 
is never to be mentioned without the greatest respect, — the 
great defect in Oliver’s speeches consists not in his want of 
elocution, but in his want of ideas: the sagacity of his actions 
and the absurdity of his discourse form the most prodigious 
contrast that ever was known. ‘The collection of all his 
speeches, letters, sermons, would make a ap curiosity, and, 
with a few exceptions, might justly pass for one of the most 
nonsensical books in the world. (Hume, vol. vii. ch. 61.) — 
After the dissolution of the Long Parliament, which merits 
all and more than all the eulogy that has ever been bestowed 
on it, Cromwell summoned another ; and, receiving the mem- 
bers in the Painted Chamber, he addressed them in a speech, 
a small portion of which we shall extract for the sake of a 
comment on the character of the Protector’s eloquence which 
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‘ «“ When this was so, (speaking of the late Parliament’s resig- 
nation,) we were exceedingly to seek how to settle things for the 
future. My power, again, by this resignation, was as boundless 
and unlimited as before ; all things being subjected to arbitrariness, 
and myself a person having power over the three nations, bound- 
lessly, and unlimited; and, upon the matter, all government dis- 
solved, all civil administrations at an end, &c. 

‘ «“ They (the ostensible framers of the instrument of govern- 
ment) told me, that except I would undertake this government, 
they thought things would hardly come to a composure ahd set- 
tlement ; but blood and confusion would break in upon us. I 
denied it again and again, as God and those persons know; not 
complimentingly, as they also know, and as God knows. I con- 
fess, after many arguments, and after the letting of me know, that 
I did not receive any thing that put me into any higher capacity 
than I was in before, but that it limited me, and bound my hands 
to act nothing to the prejudice of these nations, without consent 
of a council, until the Parliament, and then limited by the Parli- 
ament, as the act of government expresseth, I did accept it. I 
might repeat this again to you if it were needful; but I think I 
need not. Iwas arbitrary in power, having the armies in the three 
nations under my command; and truly not very ill-beloved by 
them, nor very ill-beloved then by the people, by the good people ; 
and I believe I should have been more, if they had known the 
truth, as things were before God, and in themselves, and before 
divers of those gentlemen I but now mentioned unto you.” 

‘ Some portions of this speech, which we might be warranted 
in supposing were more sincere, or which are less exceptionable, 
may not, perhaps, prove less interesting. 

‘ « This government (let men say what they will, I can speak 
with comfort before a greater than you all, as to my intentions, 
and let men judge out of the thing itself),is calculated for the in- 
terest of the people, for their interest alone, and for their good, 
without respect had to any other interest. It hath endeavoured to 
reform the laws ; —it hath taken care to put into seats of justice 
men of the most known integrity and ability ; — it hath put a stop 
to that heady way, for every man that will to make himself a 
preacher; having endeavoured to settle a way for approbation of 
men of piety and fitness for the work ; and the business committed 
to persons, both of the Presbyterian and Independent judgment, 
men of as known ability and integrity as (I suppose) any the nation 
hath ; and who (I believe) have laboured to approve themselves to 
God, and their own consciences, in approving men to that great 
function. One thing more; it hath been instrumental to call a free 
parliament: blessed be God, we sec here, this day, a free parlia- 
ment ; and that it may continue so, I hope is in the heart of every 
good man of England: for my own part, as I desired it above my 
life, so to keep it free I shall value it above my life. 

‘ « This is a narrative, that discovers to you the series of Pro- 
vidence, and of transactions leading me into this condition wherein 
I now stand.—JI shall conclude with my persuasion to you, to 
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have a sweet, gracious, and holy understanding one of another, 
and put you in mind of the counsel you heard this day thereunto. 
And I eo you to believe, that I speak not to you as one that 
would be a lord over you, but as one that is resolved to be a fel- 
low-servant with you to the interest of this great affair.” 

‘ In these passages, as the reader will see, nothing is ambigu- 
ously or imperfectly expressed ; all is manly, candid, and (for the 
times) masterly ; and, in fact, such was almost always the character 
of Cromwell’s speeches, unless the statements he was under a 
conceived necessity to make in them were such, as, being opposed 
either to his conscience or his real judgment, were intentionally 
wrapped in words leading from a subject that it was not safe fully 
to unveil, and thus naturally produced hesitation, and a laboured 
circumlocutory method of expressing them. His assertion, that 
his government, up to that moment, had been calculated ‘ for the 
interest of the people, for their interest alone, and for their good, 
without respect had to any other interest,” was nearly literally 
true. It might not be too much to affirm, that never, since the 
days of Alfred, had a prince ruled over England who so conspicu- 
ously united in himself all the qualities of a great, wise, and good 
governor. ‘The national character abroad had, under him, at- 
tained to an elevation it had never previously known; and yet, 
he had not been more distinguished for the daring and majestic 
attitude he assumed towards the rest of the world, than for his 
connecting with the prosecution of his warlike affairs the most 
exact and rigid economy. At the close of a civil war, in the 
course of which so many religious heats had been generated, and 
were yet far from having ceased to effervesce, he insisted upon 
the maintenance of a neutrality between the conflicting religious 
sects, by all to whom his authority could extend ; and, though a 
zealous supporter of the Protestant interest thoughout Christen- 
dom, ‘he suspended penal laws against Romish priests, and 
protected several of them under his hand and seal ;” and, indeed, 
bestowed marks of his favour upon all of that-persuasion who fell 
in his way, and who appeared to deserve it. He had caused jus- 
tice to be administered with undeviating impartiality ; promoted 
learning and learned men; and more particularly regarded the 
welfare of the University of Oxford, of which he was Chancellor ; 
preferred men of ability and integrity to public employments and 
honourable offices, without respect to their religious creeds, pro- 
vided that their practice appeared sincere; and scarcely enquiring 
even whether they were of his own political party, or royalists, or 
republicans, provided only that their demeanour was peaceable.’ 


For the sake of brevity, and because they do not refer to 
the subject immediately before us, we have been obliged to 
omit the notes attached to the above quotation, which contain 
much matter that is highly creditable to Cromwell’s character. 
With respect to his eloquence, it is very much under-rated : 
when he had a plain story to tell, he could give it in a plain 
intelligible manner, as in the present instance: on the con- 
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trary, when he had any thing to conceal, to disguise, or to 
misrepresent, — when his object was to confuse and perplex, — 
no one will deny that the jargon which he used set the utmost 
subtlety of human intellect at defiance to unravel it. He 
could lead or mislead; could explain, or wrap in mystery most 
impenetrable! and is not this the very perfection of oratory ? 
While the Protector argued in contradiction to his judgment 
and inclination, says Hume, it is no wonder that his elocu- 
tion, always confused, embarrassed, and unintelligible, should 
be involved in tenfold darkness, and discover no glimmering 
of common sense or reason. We have seen that his elocution 
was not always unintelligible ; it was involved in darkness only 
when he purposely extinguished the light. 

Having so lately expatiated on the character and conduct 
of this extraordinary man in various periods of his political 
career, we may be excused from going over the ground again. 
The reader will find his history impartially detailed in the 
present volume; at the close of which is drawn a parallel of 
coincidences and contrasts between his character, actions, and 
fortunes, and those of another great and uncommon man, who 
lately finished his career on a barren rock: but the parallel is 
feebly executed. 





Art.IV. The Croisade ; or, the Palmer’s Pilgrimage, a Metrical 
Romance. By Charles Kerr, Esq. 8vo. pp.352. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Hurst and Co. 1821. 


7s motto chosen for this work recalls to our remembrance, 

very forcibly, a valuable person now no more, to whom 
the cause of real scholarship was most largely indebted while 
he lived. We allude to the late Dr. George Heath, canon 
of Windsor, and formerly head-master of Eton school. It 
will be in the recollection of some of the numerous pupils of 
that excellent instructor, that the line in question, 


“© Triste sonant pulse nostra testudine chorde,” 


was, with a few others of similar strength and character, at- 
tributed playfully but not incongruously to Dr. G. H. in the 
‘‘ Pursuits of Literature.” Much ill-nature, however, was 
mixed with the passage in which these peculiar Latin verses 
occurred; and, not liking such a style of talking on such 
matters as are there discussed, we do not think that we have 
referred to the lines for a long series of years: until the extra- 
ordinary quotation of one of them, as the motto of a ‘ Metri- 
cal Romance,’ brought the whole circumstance to our minds, 
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and has afforded us this first opportunity of saying one word 
in literary respect to distinguished merit of a very rare kind, 
to preserve the memory of the departed scholar. 


‘* Hoc habeat secum, servetque sepulchro.” 


If the author of the ‘ Croisade’ should think that we have 
not paid sufficient regard to him, while we have been so at- 
tentive to his motto, we are obliged to crave his indulgence 
farther; and to declare that we mean no disrespect, when we 
avow our inability to discover any real poetic merit in the 
present volume. Really, we are tired with finding fault; 
and we feel like involuntary executioners in a just and patri- 


otic cause,—the cause of common sense, good taste, and 
classical knowlege. 


“© Quorsum hec tam putida tendunt ?” 
said Horace long ago, and 


Quorsum hac Wat-Scotica tendunt ? 


we are perpetually obliged to exclaim now. What is the earthly, 
heavenly, or limbo-of-vanity use, in for ever publishing unread 
oems ? 

. Mr. Kerr is evidently of a gay and galant spirit, dashed 
with a tinge of occasional melancholy. These are very poetical 
elements, but they are not enough. Admirable as they are, 
still they are not enough, we are reluctantly obliged to repeat. 
Something like scholarship ;— something like knowlege; — 
a quantity of reading, approaching to the possession of local 
and particular information;— a quality, bearing the sem- 
blance of wit;— all this was once deemed necessary for the 
composition of a poem; to say nothing of genius, and other 
trifling requisites of that nature. Mais nous avons changé tout 
cela. 

Well, then, let it be so; and let us consider the goodly ap- 
pearance of a book in a brown cover, and blooming blue or 
pink back, which contains, like all its contemporaries, the fol- 
lowing gems of good nature, set in verse. Will our readers 


have the goodness to forget Marmion, and Mr. Braham, for 
the present occasion ? 


‘ « He lives! he lives !... How fleet his roan! 
My black scarf o’er his shield is thrown, 
His plume of dazzling white 
Plays in the breeze !...Oh Christ !... He’s gone ! 
Save him!...oh save! he falls!.,.he’s down ! 
He’s up;...oh spirit bright! 
His dagger !... Colville spare !...oh spare !” 
’Tis plung’d !...for ever sinks De Vere! 


* Who 
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‘ Who comes like the rock of the earthquake’s shock, 
When the storm sweeps o’er the lynn 
At the midnight hour, when heaven’s own rest 
Smiles sweetly on the wearied breast, 
And all is peace within ; 
And blushes on the virgin’s cheek, 
Her bosom’s trembling wishes speak ? 
He sweeps the vale, and o’er the lea 
He bounds ;... he’s up the hill, . - 
He rushes where the English flee ; 
‘‘ De Vaux! De Vaux! and victory!” 
And as he presses still 
Upon the shrinking ranks, around they turn, 
Sweep wide their kindling flames, and fierce, and rapid burn. 


‘ Once more the English banners fly, 
‘De Vaux! De Vaux! and victory !” 
Salutes the greedy ear : 

And now the scattered ranks are clos’d, 
To Murray’s arm De Vaux’s oppos’d, 
Shrinking the Scots appear ; 

When Allan Greeme swept bold along, 
Amidst the Scottish spearmén’s throng. 


‘ As dives the cormorant below, 
So pours along the-feathery flow, 
The Scottish ranks are broke ; 
Burst in the English horse amain, 
The purpled heath is heap’d with slain, 
Stands Allan as a rock ; 
The ocean billows round him press, 
His mountain-rock still motionless. 


‘ Sweeps on De Vaux in proud array, 
Where Colville breathing from the fray, 
Leans o’er the dead De Vere; 
Pant man and horse ;.,.the welkin rings 
De Vaux’s dread name;... he forward springs 
And shakes the glittering spear ; 
On Colville’s breast the weapon rung, 
And thro’ De Vauz’s broad buckler Colville’s sprung.’ 


“© Hectoris ac clypeum sic lancea fixit Achillis.,” 





——ee 


Art. V. Poems, and Translations from Schiller. 8vo. pp. 346. 
Boards. Rodwell and Martin. 1821. 


]™3 large portion of its contents, this is very far from being a 

common-place volume ; as, indeed, the great German name 
in the title-page would assure the reader. ‘The original poems 
of this anonymous writer, however, do not in any way vie with 
his translations, even if from them alone we form a judgment of 
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the latter: but we speak rather of the general attractiveness, 
than of the particular execution, of these two divisions of the 
volume. The whole work is very fairly worth the attention 
of the modern readers of poetry; although we frequently en- 
counter specimens of that carelessness of style, that prosaic 
species of the poetic genius, which is all that we seem likely 
at present to enjoy in this once delightful department of 
literature. 

The opening subject in the book, ‘ The fitst Anniversary of 
Waterloo,’ is rather disheartening to the sated critic, however 
animating it may be to the patriot and the warrior. Will 
not the most devoted admirers of Walter Scott regret, on 
reading the following lines, that he ever taught this author, 
and almost all his contemporaries, to leave out that once im- 
portant part of speech, the definite article, besides some other 
omissions which we cannot stay to specify ? 

‘ Day !— that a world prepares to hail 
‘* Recorder of its rights restored !” 
Day !—that the vanquish’d, ’mid their wail, 
Almost shall welcome ; — undeplored 
The triumph of the avenging sword, 
That like an angel’s chast’ning brand, 
Administ’ring to sovereign Word, 
Smote healingly the guilty land,’ 
Again; 
‘ Perchance Reflection dwelt on theme, 
That muser’s thoughts will oft control, 
(But scorn’d, alike with dotard’s dream, 
As pride or passion sway the soul ;) 
The precept gilding hallow’d scroll, 
In strait revered, in power despised ; 
But ne’er with such attempt, such fall, 
Rebell’d against, or signalised.’ 
Surely this is all very hard to construe. Our modern 
poetical language often seems to sound in our ears like hints 
for future phraseology,’ rather than present expressions of 
thought : — but we conclude that we must be wrong, as the 
remark is neither made nor sanctioned by others. 
We perceive a little trace of the other imitation, the imita- 
tion of Lord Byron, in the subsequent verses : 
‘ O! for a charm to rouse from sleep, 
As yestermorn, by trumpet breath, 
The associates of yon mangled heap, 
That so o’ercharge the subject heath ! — 
— Scorn they the call that summoneth ? 
They do not mock ; they ne’er shall rise ; 
And those that closest clasp in death, 
Living, were darkest enemies. 
Rev. Jury, 1822. S ‘ Friendship ! 
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‘ Friendship ! thou balm for bleeding heart, 

Go — gaze upon that anguish’d face ! 

Cannot thy voice some note impart 
Of power to loose from foe’s embrace ? 
Injurious War! thou dost deface 

The fairest spectacle on earth ; 
While enmity usurps the place 

Sacred through life to plighted worth ! 


‘ Of many a boasted field the pride, 
Ambition’s early-faded flower ; 
The tyrant’s prop ; the regicide ; 
The foe to all, save rightful power, 
Who may distinguish in this hour? 
No more in bright attire they vie ; 
No more, as with contention, lower ; 
And lie they not as friends should lie ? 


« Yet are not all that strew the field 

~ Deaf to the note that peals to arm; 

But, oh, how changed! what ardours quell’d 
Since last they hailed the shrill alarm. 
The boast of strength, the charm of form, 

Defaced with scars, efiled with gore, 
Subdued, as life-blood oozes warm, 

The spirit, that so wont to soar !’ 


The verses on the interment of the bones of the Roman 
legions, slaughtered by the Germans, are in some parts good : 
but really the quotation from Tacitus, which forms their ap- 
propriate motto, exhibits such an unrivalled power of de- 
scription, — we may say of moral painting, — that we know 


but little poetry that could in any way be advantageously 
compared with it. 


‘< Toitur Romanus qui aderat exercitus, sextum post cladis annum, 
trium legionum ossa, nullo noscente alienas reliquias an suorum humo 
tegeret, omnes ut conjunctos, ut consanguineos, aucté in hostem irda, 
meesti simul et infenst condebant.” — ‘Tacitus Annal. lib. i.’ 


The ensuing sonnet affords much matter for reflection ; and 
thoughts will arise in some minds of a very different nature, 
perhaps, from those which the author intended to excite: 


‘ To Buonaparte. 
‘ Thou art not fall’n, as fall the grand in soul, 
Captive of many nations ! — yet thy fate 
Hath stamp’d thee so supremely desolate, 
That some who wrought thy wreck almost condole ; 
Power is not thine, one vassal to control, 
Yet such a semblance lingers round thy state, 
That kings have heard thy legions at their gate, 
As through their courts thy rumour’d rescue stole. 


— All- 
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— All-fetter’d as thou art, and abject now, 

The destinies of realms are still on thee ; 

The bond of union ’mid their rulers, Thou ! 

More puissant, in thy dread tranquillity, 

Than when thy madness made the nations bow; 

— Bondsmen were then thy debtors ; — now the Free.’ 


We do not greatly approve (for we wish to speak modestly 
on subjects that are favorites with the public) of such materials 
for poetry as the subjoined : 


‘ To a Sea-Weed picked up after a Storm. 
‘ «© Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” 


‘ Exotic !— from the soil no tiller ploughs, 
Save the rude surge ; — fresh stripling from a grove, 
Above whose tops the wild sea-monsters rove ; 
— Have not the genii harbour’d in thy boughs, 
Thou filmy piece of wonder ! — have not those 
Who still the tempest, for thy rescue strove, 
And stranded thee thus fair, the might to prove 
Of spirits, that the caves of Ocean house? 


‘ How else, from capture of the giant-spray, 
Hurt-free escapest thou, slight ocean-flower ? 
— As if Arachne wove, thus faultless lay 
The full-develop’d forms of fairy-bower; 
— Who that beholds thee thus, nor with dismay 
Recals thee struggling through the storm’s dark hour! 


‘ To Another. 


‘ Thou hermit beauty !— not the violet 
With fence like thine encumbers its sweet head, 
Nor lily shrinks within its emerald bed, 
Remote as thou, beneath the billows’ fret ; 
Thou dost array the paths inviolate, 
The regions unexplored of human tread, 
Or twin’st thy wreaths in secret round the dead, 
A mourning flower o’er seaman’s hapless fate. 
— None eye thee, save through tempest of the surge, 
That flings thee as in boast upon the strand ; 
_ And then, like something charm’d, thou dost emerge, 
Some sample of the growth of fairy-land ; 
And then to loftier musings thou dost urge, 
Creation of the tempest-stirring hand ! 


Stella was supposed to highly compliment Swift, as well as 
bitterly to pes her rival, when she said that the Dean could 
write beautiful verses on a broomstick ; and Mr. Wordsworth, 
in his pocket poetical edition of inanimate nature, seems to 
discover much attraction in such subjects, and of course much 
merit in the management of them. 

S 2 In 
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In the translations from Schiller, although we could object 
to much of the language, and on such grounds as we believe 
would convince the unprejudiced that we were in the right, 
we shall not do this; — both because we feel sincerely obliged 
to the translator for this present from the richest mine in Ger- 
many ; and because our readers are sufficiently in possession 
of our principles of judgment in poetical criticism, to render 
it unnecessary for us to point out errors, to which we already 
have afforded such numerous clues. 

Madame de Staél has made what we consider as a very just 
remark on one branch of German poetry, which forms the 
well-chosen motto to these translations : 


‘ «© Les poésies Allemandes détachées sont, ce me semble, plus re- 


marquables encore que les poémes, et c’est surtout dans ce genre, que 
le cachet de Voriginalité est empreint.””’ 


These extracts from Schiller alone amply vindicate the 
correctness of this panegyric : — but the little tales of that 
writer have indeed the stamp of originality. We scarcely 
know which to select for our reader’s amusement. ‘ Knight 
Toggenburg’ has been so condensed, and so refined, by Mr. 
Campbell, in his * Brave Roland,” that it would reflect no 
credit on the original minstrel to compare the two effusions. 
We say, Mr. Campbell has refined the little poem; because, 
in substituting a manly and simple pathos for the overstrained 
sentimentality of the German, he has conferred on his ballad 
that which we regard as the truest refinement. — The ‘ Glove’ 
is very peculiar and forcible; while ¢ Cassandra’ has a fine 


_ glow about it, and parts of it might have done for a 
reek chorus — mutatis mutandis. 


‘ «¢ All to transport is abandon’d ; 
Hearts to rapture full display’d, 
Aged parents hope indulging, 
Bridal sister stands array’d ; 
I alone in secret lower, 
Since no dream hath charms for me ; 
Ruin wing’d to gain each tower 
Hovering near, alone I see ! 


‘ «¢ There’s a torch that yonder lightens, 

But ’tis not in Hymen’s hand, 

To the clouds it lengthening brightens, 
Not as altar-fuming brand ; 

There’s a festival preparing, 
But, through sad presaging skill, 

Gods already in my hearing, 
Doom it instrument of ill ! 
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« « And they spurn at my repinings, 
And they mock my bosom’s smart, 
’Mid the desert’s dusky windings, 
Lone, I bear an anguish’d heart ; 
Shunn’d by those whom fortune pampers, 
Rail’d upon by those who.smile ; 
Woefully hast thou endowed me, 
Pythian god! thou god of guile !”’ 


The ‘ Diver,’ or the strange story of Nicolas Pesce-cola, 
contains some powerful thoughts: but the opportunity which 
our unrivalled Shakspeare has seized, in Clarence’s dream, is 
not here equally improved. ‘The ‘ Hostage,’ or the sweet 
old tale of Damon and Pythias, (by nobody better told than 
Soave, excepting Cicero,) calls forth much of the genius of 
Schiller. ¢ The Fight with the Dragen’ is very satisfactory 
— in its conclusion; and ‘ The Trip tothe Forge’ is one of 
the most impressive and best conducted little tales that we 
remember. ‘ The Chime of a Bell’ has a most touching ten- 
derness in some of its ideas; and we cannot help fancying 
that our own exquisite poet of “ Human Life” must have 
caught a small portion of the character of his exordium, at 
least, from this poem. ‘ The veiled Statue’ at Sais is im- 
pressed with the finest character of the solemn antient allegory ; 
and some of the remaining tales, which we have not named, 
have their own kind and degree of merit. ‘The composition, 
however, which after all remains our favorite, and which we 
believe we are borne out in admiring by very general agree- 
ment, bears the well-known title of the * Cranes of Ibycus.’ 
Cau any thing be more striking than the description of the 
Eumenides as they appeared on the Grecian stage? At all 
events, we must go to their own great dramatic originals to 
exceed the painting of Schiller. Before, however, we intro- 
duce the Furies, we must briefly regard the dying moments of 
the poet Ibycus; who, on his way to the Isthmian games, is 
murdered in a wood near Corinth. He had observed a 
large flight of cranes on his road, both by sea and land; and 
now, expiring in a wood within sight of the scene of his 
glory, under the murderous hand of robbers, he looks up 
with dying eyes at the same travellers of air: 


‘ And o’er the spot where fast he failed, 
The cranes on rushing plumage sailed, 
And on his ear, while sight forsook, 
The clangor of their voices strook ; 
‘“¢ May ye, ye wanderers of air, 
(Though not another tongue disclose,) 
My most unworthy fate declare!” — 
— He spake, — and sunk him to repose. —’ 
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The succeeding description of the crowd: flocking to the 
theatre, to witness the celebration of the games, is very beau- 
tiful; and none but a master-hand could have so crowned the 
picture, as Schiller has done in the following lines, — present- 
ing directly to our view the vast assembly of an antient 
theatre, open to the sky: 


‘ Bench above bench the torrent gains, 
Till scarce the o’ercharged base sustains ; 
Together flock’d, from far and near, 
The Grecian thousands wedge them here, 
Hoarse-murmuring, as the sea-waves’ flow : — 
— Swarming with life, the structure swells; 
And in a still expanding bow, 
To sight, the azure vault it fills. 


‘ Who might the name of each retrace, 
That came, that spectacle to grace ? — 
From Theseus’ city, Aulis’ strand, 
From Phocis, and from Spartan land; 
Nor Asia’s shores were too remote, 

From the far isles, they came to see ; 
And now, from off the stage they note 
The Chorus’ awful melody, — 


‘ That with grave pace, and sober front, 
(As was of ancient rite the wont,) 
Advancing from the scenic ground, 

Now stalked the theatre around. 

— Not that the march of earthly dames, 
No mortal parents own such birth ; 

The giant stature of their frames 
Surpasses even the sons of earth. 


‘ Round each a sable cloak is wrung ; 
By each, from fleshless grasp is flung 
The brandish’d torch’s sooty flake ; — 
Bloodless and lank each livid cheek ; 
And where the ringlet’s glossy play 

To human fronts a charm can lend, 
Vipers and serpents in affray 
Their venom-swollen throats distend, 


* And gather’d in a dusky ring, 

Portentous melody they sing ; 

That through all hearts infuses pains, 

And wraps the breast of guilt in chains. 

Thought-confounding, heart-compelling, 
Peals the Furies’ descant dire ; , 

It peals, the hearer’s frame deep-thrilling, 
Unaccordant with the lyre : — 


‘« « Thrice-happy, who from our control 
Finds refuge in his spotless soul ! 
Him 
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Him may we not approach with dread; 
Freely the life-path let him tread ; — 
But woe to him, whose arts conceal 

A deed of murder from the light ! 
We on his track unceasing steal, 

We, the relentless brood of Night! 


‘¢ And hopes he to elude our grasp ? 
Winged we attend, and hurl a clasp, 
That brings, about his footing wound, 
The felon-fugitive to ground. — 
Restless, our victim we pursue, 
Nought can repentance shake our will ; 
Down to the shades we trace him through, 
And there, even there, beset him still.” 


"Twas thus in moody dance they sung, 

When the vast building overhung 

A stillness Death might well command, 

As though the Immortals were at hand ! 

Then, (as at ancient rite had place,) 
They strode the theatre around, 

With aspect grave and solemn pace, 
And parted from the scenic ground. 


— Betwixt illusion and the truth 
Wavers each breast, alive to both, 
And the dread Providence reveres, 
Mysteriously that interferes : — 
Inscrutably, and all apart, 

That doth the chain of Fate survey, 
Oft manifest to hidden heart, 

But trackless ’mid the glare of day ! 


And sudden, from the topmost seats, 

A voice is heard, that loud repeats ; — 

‘* Behold ! — behold !— Timotheus ! 

The crane-array of 5 "" 

— And blackened, as he spake, the sky, 
And o’er the theatre’s expanse 

A flight of cranes passed rushingly, 
And swept along in dark advance. 


— ‘Of Ibycus !” — the name caress‘d 
With sharp emotion thrills each. breast, 
And fast as wave to wave succeeds, 
From mouth to mouth the rumour speeds ; 
“Of Ibycus! — of him we mourn! — 
Whom through assassin’s deed we lost ; — 
— What retrospect, what dread return 
Of scene, awakes this winged host ?” — 


And louder hath the clamour grown, 
And bodings have, as lightnings, flown, 
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Shot through alt hearts ; — “‘ Give earnest thought, 
This the Eumenides have wrought ! — 
— Avenged sleeps the sacred bard, 
The assassin hath himself denounced ; 
Him seize, the notice who preferred, 
And him, to whom it was announced !”’ 


‘ Soon as the guilty one had spoke 
The fatal words, he would revoke ; — 
— In vain! the faltering lips and frame 
Too well the homicide proclaim ; 
— To judgment are they hurried down, 
The scene is for tribunal given, 
And both, in brief avowal, own, 
The RETRIBUTIVE hand of Heaven.’ 


No room is left to us for additional remark, or we should 
certainly both quote, and highly praise, the ‘ Ideal” Yet 
this picture of the early glowing hopes of youth, disappointed 
as they must be by those realities which are enough for sense 
but not for imagination, is well-known to all our classical 
readers; and especially to those who have enjoyed, in its full 
power and softness, that dream of fancy which is here so feel- 
ingly pourtrayed. 





Art. VI. Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the French Pro- 
vinces, Switzerland, and Italy. With an Essay on French 
Literature. By the late John Scott, Esq., Author of the Visit 
to Paris. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


4 hes author of this posthumous production was much re- 
spected while in the active progress of his “ earthly pil- 
grimage,” and deservedly bewailed at his untimely death ; 
his life having been sacrificed in the midst of its promise to 
that spurious but tyrannical sentiment of honour, against 
which religion, law, and reason, have long raised an unavail- 
ng voice. The circumstances, therefore, under which the 
volume makes its appearance, must prevent any rigor of ani- 
madversion ; and in truth it may be questionable whether it 
really falls within critical jurisdiction, since it consists of loose 
travelling memoranda, the basis probably of an intended 
work, which no writer could have been so regardless of public 
opinion as to have hazarded in a shape so crude and undi- 
gested. From the preface of the editor, it should seem that 
a small portion of it was actually left for the press: but we 
doubt the fact ; for it bears no internal evidence of such prepar- 
ation; and Mr. Scott was too much practised in literature to 
have risked the reputation which he had justly earned, by _ 
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broken and hasty though sometimes lively sketches in the pre- 
sent publication. ‘They have been dragged reluctantly into 
day ;— and their imperfections and faults are chargeable only 
on the indiscreet zeal which has disturbed their repose. 

The journal, however, through part of Brittany to Angers in 
Anjou, and thence to Tours by water, is in a less unfinished 
state than that which relates to Swisserland and Italy. ‘The 
little island of Jersey, whence Mr. S. took his departure for the 
Continent, and which has been so long overlooked by our 
modern race of travellers, as if its beauties were too micros- 
copic for their notice, is glowingly and we believe correctly 
described : 


‘ T entered France, this time, by Saint Maloes, from the beauti- 
ful little island of Jersey. Nothing can be conceived more in- 
teresting than this small but strong outwork of Great Britain. Its 
advanced situation, standing almost within the open jaws of our 
great enemy ; the delightfulness of its romantic scenery, in which 
most of the charms of nature are united on asmall scale, that puts 
every thing under the view in connected order; and the honest 
simple character of the native islanders, constitute Jersey a place 
that kindles feelings of the most agreeable and animated kind. 
The principal road throughout the island is a military one, and is 
of comparatively late construction : the roads that existed before, 
are now called lanes, and intersect the island at such small dis- 
tances, that there is not a spot of it which cannot be seen. These. 
lanes are all finally overshadowed by fruit-trees; and the farm- 
houses, which are generally of a very respectable kind, are adorned 
with spreading vines. Cultivation, and the system of inclosure, 
are here carried to the highest degree of perfection, the islanders 
being obliged to make the most of their miniature territory. The 
horses, and even the cows, are not permitted to feed at Jarge; this 
would be considered a waste of pasture in a place where every 
inch of ground is an important object. They are to be seen 
tethered to their limited spaces, and looking wishfully to the lux- 
uriant herbage that grows beyond their allotment. 

‘ The whole island of Jersey is almost within the reach of a 
pedestrian excursion; wherever one goes one meets with all the 
usual features of nature and society, modelled on so reduced a 
scale, and at the same time so highly finished, as to excite, at 
every step, an admiring surprise. The capital is a small market- 
town, — the towns are villages, —the villages scarcely reach to 
the size of hamlets. You are sunk in the silent recesses of a small 
valley, shut in by woods, and overlooked by romantic elevations, 
having every characteristic of Alpine mountains but size; the 
want of which, however, is not felt to reduce the general effect, 
because every thing is in proportion. In two minutes you are out 
of this seemingly remote concealment, looking down upon a town, 
and over an expanse of luxuriant country, terminated by a rocky 
shore and the wide ocean. The fortifications, some of which are 
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perfect, and others now in progress, form, from various points of 
view, a noble addition to the scenery. They crown Saint Hilliers 
with an imposing diadem, and while the rural beauties of the 
island speak peace and delight, they give an assurance of strength 
and courage, and seem to hold a high tone of defiance, directed 
full against adjoining France. 

‘ The living in Jersey is both cheap and good. French wines 
come over, free of duty, except a very trifling charge imposed for 
the sake of keeping up the harbour. Poultry is excellent, and its 
price low. Of fish, the island possesses most of the finest kinds. 
John-dory and mullet are commonly to be found in the market of 
Saint Hilliers. The climate is so gentle, that a number of in- 
valids have found it answer all the purposes of a distant journey 
from Great Britain. A gentleman who had unfortunately cause 
to leave England on account of his health, lived in Jersey, in a 
charming cottage, with a beautiful garden, and neatly furnished, 
for which he paid only a guinea a-week. Fruit is good, plentiful, 
and cheap. The military officers who have nee in the island 
some time, bear unanimous testimony to its pleasantness, though 
I understood its society is not quite so polished and gay as that of 
Guernsey. The handsome houses and cottages, however, in the 
outskirts of the capital, and adorning the hills around it, prove 
that there are many very genteel people residing there.’ 


Mr. Scott landed at St. Maloes, proceeded to Dinan by 
water, and thus describes the sail up the river Rance: 


‘ France in general cannot be called picturesque; by far its 
greatest proportion is tame and uninteresting. The banks of the 
Loire, of which they boast so much, are very tame to an English 
eye. But the neighbourhood of Dinan can be rivalled by but few 
spots in the world. The sides of the Rance, as we advanced up 
it, became nobly precipitous and rocky. Castellated houses and 
chateaux were seen on the heights, with old-fashioned gardens, 
and a countless number of windows, ‘There were numerous ruins 
also, that attested the popular fury of the Revolution. One of the 
best of the mansions, distinguished by the beauty of its situation, 
had been taken by an English nobleman and family, who had here 
their abode while Buonaparte was last in France. As we were 
looking at this house, the remark was then made to us, which has 
been often made since, “Many of you English are fond of 
Buonaparte.”’ 

‘ Brittany possessed a numerous and powerful nobility, whose 
family-seats were all built in the form of castles. Many of these 
were destroyed during the Revolution, so that nothing now is 
more common than to meet with fine ruins adding solemnity to 
the most exquisite beauties of natural scenery. The town of 
Dinan had lately attracted considerable notice by its romantic 
situation: coming up the river, you first catch sight of it, perched 
on high, overhanging the stream, with its decaying battlements 
and mouldering towers, admirably variegated, and presenting a 
glorious study for a landscape-painter. ‘The river here winds ex- 
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cessively, so that you approach and recede from this fine object 
for a long time before you reach it. The steeps on each side are 
fringed with wood in some places, in others they present inacces- 
sible projections of bare dark grey stone, and in others they afford 
a scanty herbage between the rugged cliffs, which is browzed by 
a few sheep and goats, that are seen hanging in the air. 

‘ We landed at a bridge below the town, to which the ascent is 
remarkably steep, so much so, that it would seem impossible for 
carriages to go up and down. ‘The walls of the town became 
every instant more interesting. They are very ancient, and are 
falling rapidly into ruin. Several detached hills near the town, have 
each its top encircled by the walls of a decayed castle. Winding 
footpaths lead down from the main road to villages amongst the 
rocks, and in the narrow valley below the river, now above the 
reach of the tide, runs its quick and reduced stream. At every 
fresh step, you discover a new feature of picturesque beauty : new 
hills disclose themselves ; new rocks start up: the spires of churches 
and the cottages of peasants discover themselves, some half way 
up the mountains, others capping their extremest pinnacle. The 
numerous footpaths add greatly to the beauty of the scenery, for, 
on catching their zig-zag lines, a single peasant, or a boy pur- 
suing a goat, was seen, and lost, and recovered again, and finally 
escaped the eye under some projecting cliff. 

‘ The town, on entering it through an old gateway, seems silent 
and worn out. The streets are empty, the houses are falling to 
pieces, no signs of trade, or any kind of the business of man. It 
appears to receive one as to a place of other years. In the sum- 
mer months, however, some strangers resort to it for the sake of 
its mineral wells, that are situated in a deep valley a mile from the 
town, where the scenery is even more magnificent than it is in 
that quarter which I have attempted to describe. Never have I 
felt the fascinating power of nature so strongly, as on the evening 
when I first visited these beautiful wells. ‘The sun was setting in 
splendour behind the lofty rocks, which on all sides enclosed 
the valley. The path that led down to it was steep in the extreme; 
the goats were feeding on the shelves of the rocks ; children were 
hunting them from steep to steep with their shrill cries; a single 
priest, in his sacerdotal robe, was walking slowly, with an umbrella 
under his arm, along a winding path, through some low wood; a 
feeble and bent peasant woman was ascending the hill painfully, 
with a white sack on her back; a dog barked at the bottom from 
the door of a cottage, and a black lamb suddenly started off down 
the rock, playing a thousand fantastic freaks as it.tan, pursued by 
two beautiful children.’ 


Of the filth and wretchedness of the peasants in Brittany, 
the writer gives us a picture, drawn no doubt. from the life. 
In the course of his walks about Dinan, he was forcibly struck 
with the wretchedness of the cottages, none of which have 
glass windows. At the inn of a small village called Chaussée, 
a long passage up stairs led to six apartments ; one open to the 
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sky, another half full of chaff, a third half floored, a fourth 
empty, while the fifth and sixth held the beds of the family, 
all sleeping together, male and female. 

Vitré, on the road to Laval, is interesting for its venerable 
air of antiquity, and seems to have remained stationary in 
condition for the last five hundred years. ‘ It looked as if it 
had not moved with society, and existed but for itself.’ ‘The 
fine castle is in ruins, the rooms having been destroyed dur- 


ing the Revolution, but the walls and towers are magnificent. 


The writer’s description of this scene, and his reflections on 
it, form one among numerous other passages in the book, 
which prove the > Ras that Mr. Scott’s political senti- 
ments had undergone, since his feelings were governed by the 
fervor of youth. 

The account of a small town on the banks of the Mayenne, 
called Chateau Gontier, presents a picture so different from 
the usual representations of French towns and French man- 
ners, that we must quote it: 


‘ We had scarcely entered it, when, from the windows of our 
voiture, we had discovered enough to make us remark that the 
place seemed cleaner than any we had ever seen in France. We 
stopped at a small inn, which fully confirmed or rather increased 
our first favourable impression. The articles in the kitchen, through 
which one must always pass to reach the rooms of a French inn, 
were tidy and complete. The landlady presented herself, a hand- 
some woman, with a tendency to fleshiness becoming in one of her 
profession. Her own apartment, as we passed it, we saw to be 
nicely furnished, and the chambers up stairs left us nothing to 
wish for. Accommodations so unexpectedly excellent, after the 
wretched treatment and insufficient supplies.we had been accus- 
tomed to receive, gave our ladies extreme delight. They poured 
out their encomiums to our civil and prepossessing landlady, and, 
as the greatest possible compliment, told her, that her inn was as 
neat as an English one. She seemed much pleased at hearing this, 
and said, the town of Chateau Gontier had the reputation of being 
very aimable. 

‘ The walk we took up the streets supported what she said. We 
understood that the inhabitants were chiefly rich and genteel peo- 
ple, and the cleanliness of the externals of the houses wore thie 
appearance of a Dutch rather than of a French town. After 
crossing the'bridge, from the inn, we found the streets remarkably 
steep and narrow ; the town lying on the side of a romantic hill, 
of considerable height. The small shops are well furnished and 
well arranged ; but the greater number of the houses are shut up 
within gardens, and thus shew that their owners are above trade. 
We did not see a single beggar in the place; whereas usually, in 
France, the traveller is invaded by them, and assailed at every 
corner and place of stoppage. We afterwards were told, that in 
fact there was not a single beggar in Chateau Gontier. The road 
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on which it is situated is not a very frequented one ; the route we 
took being no direct line, either from or to Paris. Very few 
English, they said, passed through their town, and the appearance 
of our party of course excited much curiosity, and drew upon it 
much anxious observation. 

‘ Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the view from 
the top of the hill, where there is the public promenade. It is 
crowned by a neat church, with a wooden spire, like the church of 
an English village. The river runs at its foot, and whether one 
looks up or down, it presents delightful and luxuriant banks, with 
mills and pleasant houses. The houses scattered over the hill are 
beautifully placed among the trees, and the promenade has the most 
superb prospect from its shaded walk. 

‘ We entered the church, which, notwithstanding all we had 
seen, quite astounded us by its surprising order and decency, 
compared with the general dilapidation of the churches in France. 
The passages were matted, a thing we had never seen before in 
the country. The whole of the interior was kept with the greatest 
care, and furnished even beyond completeness. 

‘ The sexton met us in the principal aisle, being, as he said, in 
constant attendance on the church. He was in appearance as 
much above his fellow-sextons as every thing else in the place was 
superior to what we had before seen in France. The church had 
no architectural elegances or pictures to be shown ; it was simply 
neat. He took us into a room where the priests robed for the 
service, and where there were wash-hand basins, and towels, and 
a general regularity of arrangement quite novel to us. We began 
to wonder whether we had not been transplanted to England by 
enchantment. It seemed as if we had, at least, been removed 
from France. The old sexton was much pleased with our praises 
of his church and town, and the more so as we accompanied them 
with expressions of dissatisfaction with what we had seen in other 
French places. He also told us that Chateau Gontier was famous 
for what we admired in it, and that the people were as good as 
they were clean.’ — 


Angers also is a town, like Vitré, that in every feature gives 
evidence of its antiquity : 


‘ We arrived on a Sunday in Angers, and had scarcely set our 
feet in the inn, before we were told by the landlady, that, if we 
had a mind to see the promenade, we were almost too late; andit 
was delightful. This immediate and earnest intimation induced us 
to think that there must be something peculiarly interesting in the 
promenade of Angers above that of all other towns. We accord- 
ingly made ourselves a little smart, and then set out. The land- 
lady’s ideas of the delightful differed in some measure from ours. 
We found, at the very top of the town, in a place which looked 
like a horse-market, three or four rows of miserable trees, and a 
number of people, male and female, walking up and down between 
them, staring at each other. This sort of ridiculous promenading 
is in vogue throughout all France: you never scarcely meet a walk- 
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ing party any where in the country, near great towns: if ladies. 
and gentlemen wish to walk, they go to the promenade of the 
place, where, on week-days, they may see servant-girls and chil- 
dren, and on Sundays look at their neighbours, every one of whom 
they know. 

‘ In the fine gardens and noble parks that form the ornaments 
of large capitals, the fashionable promenade has many charms, 
which in the shabby dull square of a provincial town it cannot 
have. In the beautiful gardens of. the Thuilleries, in the magnifi- 
cent plantation of Brussels, and the noble space of Hyde Park, 
there are collected strangers of every sort, and specimens of all 
sorts of fashions. Here curiosity is gratified, the eye is pleased, 
and the spirits are raised : but walking up and down amongst mo- 
notonous and stupid rows of trees, meeting only with neighbours 
and friénds in their Sunday’s clothes ; the grocer recognizing his 
friend the tobacconist, — is a piece of finery and amusement only 
to the taste of a Frenchman.’ | 


We are not much enamoured of the sentimental ob- 
servations of Mr. Scott on dilapidated churches and deso- 
lated cathedrals. ‘There may be truth and sense in them, 
but they savour too much of the modern artifices. of compo- 
sition, by which the most is made of a plain and obvious 
remark. ‘They seem to be at an equal distance from the so- 
briety of prose and the exaltation of poetry ; — and, after all, 
the same things have been said and thought a thousand times. 
We give the following specimen : 


‘ Look at the obscured glory of the high-pointed windows of 
a cathedral ; the terrific suspended threat of its arched roof; the 
rapid loftiness of its slim pillars ; the capacity of its aisles, the in-. 
terminable look of its passages; the mysterious promise of its 
many doors; the echoing of its vaults; the winding of its stair- 
cases, and that grand spaciousness, which is every where the 
characteristic of the place, and which constitutes it the solemn 
palace of silence: — look at an ancient cathedral with all these 
features perfect, and it seems the work of the Creator, rather 
than of man ; — look at it in ruins, and it seems the victim of an 
earthquake, rather than of any human mischief.’ : 


Angers has a public library, including almost every book 
that a student can require; access to them is perfectly free, 
the conveniences for study are excellent, and the necessity of 
having private libraries is quite superseded. 


‘ Nothing,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘ can be more interesting than the 
sight which presents itself on entering one of these public libra- 
ries. General silence prevails, and is most respectfully preserved. 
The librarian addresses a stranger in a whisper, and conducts him, 
walking so as to make no noise, to the curiosities of the place. 
Around the long tables the readers sit, some of them old men, 
veterans in the pursuit of those fascinating, but not always ad- 
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vantageous pleasures, which a literary life offers: others, young 
men, just starting on the career, full of hope and intense applica- 
tion. The dress and appearance of many of these show that they 
are looking upward to the splendid fruits that hang from the tree of 
knowledge, from low conditions of life, and a multitude of difficul- 
ties ; and the probably heavy disappointments that lie waiting on 
these raise a melancholy sympathy in their behalf. The French are 
in general excellent students ; they pursue laborious investigation 
with extreme patience, and their natural shrewdness enables them 
quickly and cleverly to draw results from investigation. If genius 
could come from reading, or truth from systematizing, the chief 
abode of both would be in France ; but this unfortunately for the 
French is not the case. Perpetual building upon the works of 
others is repeating over again the folly of the tower of Babel. 
You may reach to a great height, but to what purpose ? As you 
rise you lese sight of the earth, and have just as little chance, as 
when laying the first brick, of gaining heaven. Still, however, we 
must repeat our eulogium on the wise public spirit in France that 
provides these noble libraries for the delight and assistance of 
those whom fortune seldom favours enough to enable them to fur- 
nish themselves very fully in this respect. England deserves to be 
told of her shameful deficiency on this main point, in the warmest 
language. The locked doors of a college-room, which are only 
opened by the porter who shows the books for half-a-crown, or the 
guarded gates of a mighty museum, to get within which tickets 
must be sought and granted, are all she possesses in this way. 
These invite not the poor and naked, the hungry and the thirsty, 
but the graduated, the known, and the wealthy. A student with 
a shabby coat can scarcely reach these guarded treasures; and if 
he should be fortunate enough to do so, a repulsive air would 
greet his entrance, and the liveried attendants would deem them- 
selves degraded if called upon to wait on so humble a reader. In 
France, to her credit be it said, the distinction between the well- 
dressed and the ill-dressed is not known in scientific and literary 
society.— The internal qualifications alone settle the degree of 
deference here.’ 


In Italy, the traveller’s memoranda become more desultory 
and imperfect; yet they are not destitute of that good sense, 
reflection, and active observation, by which he was character- 
ized. The iron yoke of the Austrians does not sit very eas 
on Italian necks. At Milan, he often heard it Baad. { 
** Such a thing has been so— depuis que les Allemands sont 
venus.” 


‘ These words were uttered with a strong expression of disgust 
and hatred ; and it is impossible not to participate in an Italian’s 
feeling in this respect. The Austrian government is mild and 
wages at home, and the Germans are an estimable people ; but 

ere they know and feel themselves opposed to the public opinion ; 
they are strangers in the place, and at the same time masters, 
which 
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which is terrible. The consciousness of being hated, gives gloom 
and severity to their character and conduct. It was said to me, 
that, since the Austrians have been here, the courts of justice are 
not open to the public when causes are tried ; people are taken to 
prison, tried, and put to death, and nothing known. It is not pre- 
tended to be denied, that these are really malefactors; but as the 
practice of the French was more liberal, the alteration is much to 
be condemned. The punishment of death has been changed from 
guillotining to hanging.’ 


The rhetorical figure which Partridge calls a non sequitur 
is admirably illustrated by the following passage, in which 
the author endeavours to shew that the Italians are more re- 
ligious than the French. The instances by which the posi- 
tion is proved are very amusing. 


_* Every thing betokens this to be a more religious country than 
France; numbers of genteel people were attending the sermon. 
Bucks even kneeling down, crossing themselves, and repeating 
their prayers half audibly. Among the congregation were to be 
seen many fine Italian female heads, intent, the moment you looked 
at them, to adjust their graceful veil, and to put a particular ex- 
pression into their large black eyes. A priest in an enclosure 
near an altar, was occupied in placing as many lighted candles ina 
large chandelier, as the people gave him sous. The candles differ- 
ed in size, according to the price. It was generally the poor who 
gave ; and for two sous of Milan, one had but a very small taper. 
The money was put into a box, how appropriated I do not know, 
and the lighted taper was considered by the worshipper as a duty 
performed. The priest had a sharp eye to all offerers.’ 


For any newor original remarks on Italian manners or Italian 
literature, we may here look in vain; although the running 
titles, ‘ State of Manners,’ ‘ Italian Character,’ ‘ Literati,’ 
led us naturally to expect something more than such observ- 
ations as these, of which we can offer only one specimen: 
‘ Wednesday 16th. My Italian master told me of the terrible 
war that had existed for some time in Italy between the ro- 
mantics and the classics, and mentioned to me certain authors 
engaged in the dispute. He said there was much acharne- 
ment in the affair.’ (P. 235.) 

If some of our strictures on this volume have been rather 
severe, they have been excited by our feeling that manifest 
injustice has been done to the author by the publication of 
hasty and disjointed reflections from his note-book. We shall 
always persist in discountenancing this practice; for it is as 
unjust to promulgate unfinished memoranda from the port-folio 
of the deceased, as it would be to plunder that of the living 
writer. In both cases, that locus penitentie which may 
divert the author’s intentions from publishing is taken — 
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from him; and he is pushed on the public stage, while, per- 
haps, he is in the most unfit state for it, —in his robe de 
chambre, — or rather in a state of absolute nudity, — and ex- 
posed to those sneers and censures of criticism which he can- 
not be said to have justly incurred, who has not spontaneously 
braved them. 

The Essay on French Literature, which fills a considerable 
part of the volume, has in substance, we understand, already 
appeared in a periodical work. We have read it with attention, 
and are disposed to agree with the writer in the general cast 
and tenor of his criticism. Its tone is evidently taken from 
the animadversions of Schlegel on the French drama. 





Art. VII. An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, into the 
Nature and Disci Tine of Human Motives. By John Penrose, 
M. A. formerly of C. C. C. Oxon., and Author of the Bampton- 
Lecture Sermons for 1808. 8vo. pp. 404. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 

W?: are ready to allow that this work displays some ability, 

and a considerable extent and variety of reading on the 
important subject to which it relates: but it does not appear 
to us that the author has added much that is new or ori- 
ginal to what was already to be found in the standard writers 
on practical morality; and though the treatise has the shew 
of an apparently exact and methodical arrangement, yet, after 
an attentive perusal, we find ourselves somewhat at a loss to 
make out distinctly its plan and scope. To use Mr. Penrose’s 
own words, we could ‘ quote from it a thousand just positions 
on the points which this enquiry professes to comprehend, 
but we cannot always discern the principle which combines 
them.’ His object, as he informs us in his preface, * is no 
less than that of applying to the whole science of morals the 
principles of religion; or, in other words, to shew the de- 
pendency on religion in which all human thoughts and actions 
ought reasonably and prudently to be held.’ For this pur- 
pose, he endeavours in the first place to describe the cha- 
racter of mind that forms the object at which all men should 
aim, and afterward to make an estimate of the means that 
may enable us to attain this end. The work is accordingly 
divided into two parts ; the first treating ‘ Of Motives essential 
to that Habit or Character which forms the Object or moral 

Pattern of human Life;’? and the second, ‘ Of moral Disci- 

pline, and of Conscience especially; and of the Nature and 

Place of the subordinate Motives.’ 
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As we have just observed, this is apparently a distinct and 
luminous arrangement: but we cannot say that the purpose 
of such an arrangement appears to us to be attained, namely, 
that of promoting clearness and precision of ideas either in 
the author or his readers. ‘The first part, we presume, is 
intended to treat exclusively of what Mr. P. calls the primary 
motives, or of those dispositions which are essential to the 
perfection of the moral and religious character: yet among 
these we are surprized to find enumerated those sentiments 
which ‘are usually entitled malevolent.’ That no feelings 
analogous to such as are generally denominated resentment, 
indignation, or vengeance, which prompt us to wish and to 
do evil to others, are to be admitted into the breast of the 
man of true virtue, we will not maintain: but they are cer- 
tainly feelings on which the Christzan moralist will look with 
peculiar distrust. Mr. Penrose, we think, in common with a 
numerous class of ethical writers, (most of whom, however, 
have not professed to lay any stress on the authority of Reve- 
lation,) has gone much too far in his apology for such dispo- 
sitions. ‘ We are apt,’ he observes, ‘ to attribute anger, in- 
dignation, and even vengeance to God. But the moral qualities 
which we attribute to God include and can only include the 
excellences of our human nature.’ Hence we are to infer that 
these sentiments are becoming and suitable inmates of the hu- 
man breast. Such an argument must appear very incon- 
clusive, if we consider that, when these dispositions are 
ascribed in Scripture to the Divine Being, the sacred writers 
are only using language adapted to our imperfect conceptions. 
To suppose that the Deity is really affected by hatred or re- 
venge, or any other malevolent sentiment, would be blas- 
phemous, and is in fact equally contradictory to reason and 
Revelation ; — and even if it were otherwise, that is surely a 
strange argument which would vindicate the transference of 
every feeling that exists, or might be supposed to exist, in 
the Divine mind, into the breasts of his weak and fallible 
creatures. 


‘If any person’ (says Mr. P., p. 121.) ‘is desirous of asserting 
further the moral utility of these dangerous principles, he may be 
satisfied with this additional concession ; that even mali nity itself, 
so kind is nature in always affording the opportunity of” correcting 
poison by its antidote, is often not without some compensation 
in that zealous spirit of attachment for which men who are 
highly malevolent towards some persons, are, I believe, usuall 
distinguished in their conduct to others. For such is the difficulty 
of extirpating all the good dispositions of the mind, a difficulty, we 
may humbly believe, even greater than the difticulty of perfecting 
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them, that to dry up the charities of life in some of their outlets 
has ordinarily the effect of causing a more abundant issue in others.’ 


As a reply to this somewhat ‘ dangerous’ concession, — this 
singular scheme of drying up some of the charities of life in 
order to cause a more abundant issue of others, — it may be 
sufficient to observe that a metaphor is no argument; and to 
call for proofs of the fact here asserted, which when expressed 
in plain language amounts to this, that to cherish the feelings 
of hatred and animosity is a most effectual method of promot- 
ing the growth of charity and benevolence. At any rate, we 
should think it must be universally admitted that malevolent 
dispositions, if in any case or circumstances allowable, ought 
to occupy only a very subordinate rank ; and therefore they are 
placed with little propriety in the catalogue of those qualities, 
which are essential to the highest perfection of the moral cha- 
racter. On the other hand, some dispositions, such as the 
desire of knowlege, to say nothing of that of power, and even 
of money, (to which the author has attributed a degree of im- 
portance that seems to us equally unsuitable to the principle 
of his arrangement and the consistency of his character as a 
Christian moralist,) are placed in the class of subordinate 
motives. 

In the chapter on the Motive of the Love of God, or of 
Piety, we have an accurate and judicious account of the nature 
and operation of this principle, with its importance and ne- 
cessity in order to the perfection of the truly virtuous character. 
Mr. Penrose has not, however, been equally successful in 
explaining the effects produced by the combination of this 
principle with other motives. The love of God, we are in- 
formed, cannot exist in a separate or uncombined state. To 
suppose this would indeed be absurd, since it may with pro- 
priety be considered as the final result in which all excellent 
and virtuous dispositions ultimately terminate; and a mere 
speculative sentiment of admiration for the perfections of the 
Divine nature, unaccompanied by any practical influence on 
the heart and life, would not deserve the name of true piety. 
The pious man, therefore, not only may but must be benevo- 
lent; and he will also be prudent, in the best sense of the 
word : though, indeed, in the progress of moral improvement, 
an explicit regard to his own interest will be continually less 
and less an operative principle in his mind. Hence we cannot 
agree with Mr. P. that the love of God must always be com- 
bined with feelings that have some reference to self ;— at 
least, it appears to us to be the evident tendency of this dis- 
position to reject and exclude every thing selfish, as incon- 
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sistent with the highest perfection and happiness of our nature. 
Still less can we coincide with him in affirming that pursuits 
which terminate in self may be immediately dictated by a 
spirit of piety. ‘The love of God,’ (says he, p. 71.) ‘ may pre- 
scribe knowlege, or power, or wealth, or even reputation, as 
‘the ends which we may most wisely pursue ; but, in the pursuit 
of some of them, if not in that of all, the specific desires of 
these ends themselves must of necessity germinate in the mind.’ 
According to this doctrine, the love of God has a tendency to 
strengthen the love of the world. ‘That the minor and se- 
condary objects of pursuit here mentioned may in some in- 
stances be reasonably sought, as the means of more effectually 
serving our fellow-creatures, in obedience to a rational senti- 
ment of piety, is certainly conceivable: — but this sentiment 
must be imperfect indeed in its growth, or in its influence 
on a man’s mind, if it suffers him under any circumstances to 
withdraw his attention from the great ultimate end and pur- 
pose of his being, in order to transfer it to these comparatively 
mean and sordid pursuits. It is true that such inferior 
principles of action, when judiciously regulated, may be con- 
ducive to the growth and improvement of piety: but we find 
it difficult to conceive that the reverse of this process can ever 
take place, as the author in this passage seems to insinuate. 
The complete establishment of the above principle in the mind 
is, in truth, the perfection and final consummation of the moral 
and religious character ; implying the entire absorption of every 
meaner case of more limited affection, and especially of all 
the comparatively sordid desires and pursuits which terminate 
in self, in one universally operating motive. The tendency 
of the discipline of this world to promote the growth of this 
comprehensive sentiment, and thus to lead to the highest per- 
fection and happiness of our nature, is most satisfactorily 
explained by Hartley in his rule of life. With the ‘* Observ- 
ations on Man” it is difficult to imagine Mr. Penrose to be unac- 
quainted, though he nowhere refers to them : — but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our opinion that, if he had studied 
this admirable work with the attention which it deserves, and 
indeed requires, his own book would have been the better for 
such a previous consideration of the subject. 

Mr. P.’s chapter on Friendship is on the whole very pleasing 
and ingenious. It.is observed that this feeling is distinguished 
from the other social affections, in as much as it supposes a 
certain equality between the parties: not an equality in rank 
or fortune, but in those estimable qualities which the friends 
mutually ascribe to each other, and to which they agree in 
attributing adegree of intrinsic merit sufficient to counter- 
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balance all minor and accidental differences. ‘lhe importance, 
however, of an approach to equality, in those external circum- 
stances which commonly separate men into separate classes, is 
frequently observable. 


‘ Most men, with the exception of the humble Christian, are 
vain of their own particular eminence, and seldom fail to shew 
some exultation in it over all others who are in that respect their 
inferiors, though those others profess great merit of their own, 
merit allowed perhaps to be the greater in a just estimate, and 
though each may value and love the other sincerely. It is extra- 
ordinary that even artificial politeness does not go farther than it 
usually does in eovering this adulation of self: but that thin veil 
has almost always some fissure through which the true character 
is discernible. And no man, who sees that another thinks inwardly ; 
‘“‘ I have fortune, or station, or ability, or even personal grace and 
dexterity, which set me higher than you, though I acknowlege that 
you have also your good qualities which I very sincerely regard 
and esteem ;” no man who sees that another thinks thus, though 
he may and often does still entertain a reciprocal regard and. 
attachment, can feel any thing of the true fervour of friendship. 

‘ The case is the plainer, because it is seen to occur even among 
men who, to the other elements of friendship, had in time past added 
that of equality, and had been very intimately and dearly con- 
nected, — but who have embarked in different professions, or fallen 
into different habits of life. In such cases, the ties of friendship 
are often maintained closely and permanently ; but often the sol- 
dier learns to think of the divine that he is become embarrassed 
with a professional bigotry, and the divine supposes the feelings of 
the lawyer to be overgrown by legal chicanery. Hence arise mu- 
tual alienation and distrust ; though it sometimes happens, and must 
happen on these principles, that the friendship continues to subsist 
in one mind, even when it has ceased for ever in the other. 

‘ Or suppose that the friends, instead of embarking in life with 
different ventures, or with different objects in view, devote them- 
selves to the same profession, but follow it, as must naturally be 
the case, with very different degrees of success. Here, too, in 
many cases, the friendship will remain unchangeable: in many 
more cases, I firmly believe, will the recollection of common 
studies‘and common ability keep up the lively feeling through all 
discrepancy of circumstances, than any other bond of union not 
absolutely and essentially moral. 

‘ But, on the other hand, how numerous are the instances in 
which nothing but the mere difference of success gradually 
estranges the firmest friends from each other! The more fortunate, 
though he may sincerely love to cherish his early and habitual 
regards and attachments, is seen to imply by something in air and 
demeanour, by some expression, which may be too evanescent to 
fix: “* We now live in very different circles. I see the wheels 
which put that surface in motion, which alone is apparent to the 
gaze of the public. Events have proved that I add to natural 
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talent a tact and a prudence in the application of it which is every 
way a more valuable possession.” — Wherever the least degree of 
such a sentiment as this does but seem to mix itself in the estimate 
which one man makes of another, their friendship is already eva- 
porated. 

‘ Nor is it evaporated only because in many, or probably in most 
cases, such sentiment is only the product of an overweening 
vanity or self-conceit, which cannot estimate the true value of 
those qualities which may flourish in a contented obscurity. 
Friendship is not the less annihilated, when all the facts are true 
which have given birth to the sentiment. That they may be true 
cannot be questioned, particularly since that exercise of talent 
which is usually exacted by station, and that prudence which is 
acquired by the conduct of affairs, do actually augment the powers 
of the mind in a degree which is seldom duly estimated by those 
who, from a station of privacy, think that they see more than the 
actors of the true meaning of what passes in the world.’ 


These remarks are just and important; indicating, also, if we 
mistake not, a mind of peculiarly delicate sensibility, and habi- 
tuated to an accurate observation of human life. True friend- 
ship is indeed both the balm and the medicine of our existence ; 
and to those who are blest with opportunity to cultivate this 
delightful sentiment in its perfection, it is doubtless one of the 
most valuable sources of happiness and improvement: — but 
this is evidently a privilege not granted to every one; and 
hence it seems unreasonable to consider friendship, in the 
limited and peculiar sense in which the present author under- 
stands the term, as an essential part of a truly virtuous cha- 
racter. 

The chapter on the Moral Influence of the Desires contains 
some rather startling paradoxes; which, as usual in such 
cases, derive their plausibility chiefly from an abuse of words. 
‘ The desires,’ we are told, ‘though the just regulation of them 
is among the most important ends in morals, are not ever to 
be regarded as virtues. If we could suppose it possible for a 
man to possess all the moral affections, and yet to be utterly 
without the desires, though we might think his mind very 
strangely constituted, we should hardly think the worse of its 
moral worth.’ (P.130.) If we attach its ordinary meaning to 
the term desire, this passage is little better than nonsense; for 
to suppose a man to have the affection of benevolence, for ex- 
ample, but no deszre to promote his neighbour’s happiness, is 
not far short of a contradiction. ‘ The desire of God’s appro- 
bation, the desire to know his will, the desire of power to do 
good, are not exceptions to the statement which has here been 
made. These desires, if they may all have that title, are 
essentially virtuous only as they are combined with piety and 
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benevolence; they borrow from those elevated affections the 
whole of the moral nature which they possess.’ (P. 132.) 
Here we are naturally inclined to ask, in what do piety and 
benevolence consist, but in the prevalence of these desires as 
habitual principles of action? We are told, however, (p. 30.) 
that ‘ the desires centre solely in the private and personal en- 
joyments of the mind;’ and with this limitation the mystery 
vanishes. Yet here, as in most other cases of arbitrary 
deviations from the received meaning of words, the author, by 
omitting to adhere rigidly to his own definitions, has been 
betrayed not merely into apparent paradox, but into real and 
fundamental error. 

The second part of this volume treats of Moral Discipline, 
and proposes to assign the proper stations and relative im- 
portance of the subordinate motives to human action. ‘To the 
general view which the writer has given of this very extensive 
subject, we have on the whole little to object: but some of the 
details and incidental remarks have rather surprized us. In 
p- 197. we have the following passage: 


‘ Piety and benevolence are of all ends the most valuable, nor 
can any other ends be of the least moral utility except as subordi- 
nate or supplemental to these. Yet no one surely will estimate 
the desires as being on this account wholly base or immoral prin- 
ciples, who reflects for a moment that we owe to the operation of 
the desire of knowlege the mind even of Newton, and all the 
applications which we can make of his philosophy. 

‘ To select another, and perhaps a preferable, because certainly 
a less dazzling, example; the soldier may find in the profession of 
arms his best and most accessible means of attaining moral im- 
provement. We may permit him to look to military honour as the 
leading object of his active pursuit. We only stipulate that his 
pursuit of this object be guided and limited by justice and reason ; 
though we allow, certainly, that without such guidance he natu- 
rally degenerates into one of the most odious of characters, and 
becomes stained with all the vices of blind and brutal ferocity.’ 


We can scarcely admit that this is a ‘ less dazzling’ ex- 
ample, when we find that the false glare of martial glory has 
bewildered a Christian moralist to such a degree as to induce 
him, not in the heat and excitement of action, but in the calm 
tranquillity of his closet, to hold up military glory as a 
primary pursuit of a rational being. As for the stipulation 
that such a pursuit shall be guided and limited by justice and 
virtue, every one must perceive it to be utterly inapplicable to 
the subject. Nothing is more difficult than to lay down rules 
of right in a matter essentially wrong: but, even if this 
were practicable, these are evidently criteria which the soldier 
has no opportunity of applying, or, if he had, would not be 
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permitted to apply, to the military enterprises on which he is 
employed. His duty is to obey; the justice or policy of the 
war is no part of his business, and is an inquiry with which 
he rarely troubles himself.— On the question whether the 
practice of warfare be, under any circumstances, reconcileable 
to the principles of Christian morality, we do not propose at 
present to offer a decided opinion. We are aware that the 
subject involves many difficulties, and are not indisposed to 
admit that they who utterly deny the lawfulness of war, in 
any conceivable case, pursue a line of argument which can- 
not be maintained. Yet on this ground we profess ourselves 
prepared to take our stand, that, really and truly, war can be 
justified only when it is strictly defensive; and, above all, 
that such wars as are undertaken for the avowed purpose of 
national aggrandizement, or of military glory and renown, 
ought to be objects of abhorrence to every consistent Christian. 
We should, therefore, be very far from holding up the pro- 
fession of arms as an eligible school of moral and religious im- 
provement. 

In the chapter on the Desire of Money, we are presented 
with an interesting and apparently a very just view of the 
favorable circumstances in the moral condition of that nu- 
merous class in the'middle rank of society, who, while they 
possess a sufficient share of education to enable and incite 
them to avail themselves of every means of intellectual im- 
provement within their reach, are under the necessity, in 
order to obtain the means of subsistence for themselves and 
their families, of devoting the greater part of their time to 
some active and laborious employment. We agree with the 
author that the moral circumstances of this class, which is per- 
haps the most respectable and influential in every civilized 
society, — and the class from whose increasing numbers, and 
intelligence, the growing and beneficial authority of public 
opinion is in a great degree derived, —are much more favorable 
to their improvement than they are generally imagined to be. 
Yet we are inclined to think that he has afterward carried 
these views rather too far, in maintaining that, when a man 
has raised himself to opulence by an assiduous attention to 
employments in which the acquisition of money has been the 
leading if not the sole object, the pursuit of wealth still con- 
tinues to be his interest, and even his duty. This appears to 
us by much too worldly-minded a doctrine to be expected 
from a writer, and a clergyman, who inquires into the nature 
and discipline of human motives ‘ chiefly on principles of reli- 
gion.’ ‘The argument, however, is plausible, and ably stated ; 
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and therefore we shall allow the author to present it in his 
own words. 


‘ It is to be observed that men even of the greatest opulence 
and ability may be so placed by the condition of their birth, or by 
other relations with society, that the pursuit of wealth shall be 
their natural occupation. A great commercial establishment once 
built up by labour, and made respectable by integrity, by the 
labour and integrity perhaps of successive generations, is a sort of 
inheritance which it may be very unwise, nay wrong, to relinquish, 
merely because the heir is in possession without it of all the de- 
cencies or even splendours of life. It is a post of no inconsider- 
able importance, which no one else probably can fill so well, and 
which, if he deserts, he himself probably will lapse into useless- 
ness ; a danger always the greatest with those persons who either 
own but few ties with society, or who abandon those which they 
own. 

‘ At the same time, it is material to observe that men, in the 
circumstances which I have now described, though the pursuit of 
wealth is still properly their business, are above all others indis- 
pensably required to dignify it by every possible method. As the 
motives to desire it for its most obvious uses diminish in the degree 
in which it is attained, so the influence of the nobler, and particu- 
larly of the moral, motives which may combine with it, ought na- 
turally to increase in proportion. And the natural reason there is 
to expect that, as this ought to be, so it probably will be so, con- 
firms strongly the eligibility of the pursuit for those persons who, 
though already opulent, may, as has been said, be naturally called 
to embark in it. For though the intense desire of money is often. 
rivetted by habit in the minds of those persons whom necessity 
may have first taught to desire it, and will therefore subsist when 
the necessity is removed, yet they, in whom the pursuit is origi- 
nally dictated by a freer choice, can hardly be supposed in general 
to feel the desire with the same intensity. It may be therefore 
fairly expected of them, that they will in general be both the most 
able and the most inclined to dignify the pursuit they engage in 
by combining it with noble and liberal views. The important ad- 
vantage which may thus result to society, by raising in general the 
tone of the pursuit, (for even the efforts of a single individual to 
adorn and elevate the pursuit he is engaged in may possess a very 
wide and permanent influence,) cannot easily be over-estimated. 
And though this result is not the criterion of moral worth, yet fora 
man to model his occupation or pursuit with a judicious view to 
this result is merit of a high, or of the highest, order.’ 


We should be very far from denying that there have been, 
and are, in this great emporium of the commercial world, many 
eminent individuals not less distinguished for their diligence 
and success in mercantile pursuits, than for the liberality and 
munificence which they display in dispensing their honorably 
acquired gains. We will farther grant that, when this union 
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does take place, of a close and successful attention to trade 
with a taste not only for the splendors and elegant refinements 
of a cultivated and luxurious age, but for the variety of noble 
purposes to which great wealth under the direction of patriot- 
ism and philanthropy may be applied, a character is formed 
which may be extensively beneficial to society, and is peculiarly 
fitted to exalt and dignify the mercantile profession. It is 
our duty, however, to consider not merely the advantage which 
arises to society from the existence of such a character, but 
also the probability of its — formed under the circum- 
stances here supposed ; and we fear there is too much reason 
to believe that the eminent persons, to whom allusion is here 
made, are rather exceptions to a general rule; — while the 
great mass of those, who continue to devote their whole 
lives to the pursuit of this species of personal aggrandizement, 
are actuated by motives less honorable to themselves and less 
beneficial to the public. If we judge either from what passes 
around us or from the united experience of mankind, such an 
occupation seems with most men to havea great tendency to 
absorb the whole attention of the mind, and both to indispose 
and disable it for any more noble and dignified purusit. The 
expectation which Mr. P. holds out, that, in proportion as the 
necessity of farther accumulation diminishes, the intensity of 
the desire for it will subside, and may consequently be more 
readily combined with noble and liberal views, we apprehend 
to be very little countenanced by. common observation ; which 
rather shews the still prevailing truth of the remark of the 
Roman satirist, 


“ Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit.” 


The Appendix contains a discussion of the much contro- 
verted subject of Moral Obligation. Virtue and obligation, 
according to the author, are correlative and commensurate 
terms; whatever is virtue obliges, whatever obliges is virtue; 
and hence the question why we ought to practise virtue is 
identical and unmeaning. Yet surely it is one thing to per- 
ceive the conformity of a certain mode of conduct with a par- 
ticular rule, and another to point out the sanction or authority 
which enforces that rule and converts it intoa law. The 
difficulties which have arisen in the theory of this subject, for 
there is none in the practice, have occurred in a great measure 
from the circumstance that ethical writers have in general con- 
sidered it ex¢lusively with reference to the persons obliged, 
and not to the authority obliging. Obligation has been de- 
fined by some to be the ecessary connection between the 
practice of virtue and the attainment of happiness. Now this 
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connection must evidently arise either from the essential 
nature of things, — that is, in other words, from the course 
and order of Providence, — or from the express and acknow- 
leged will of a Being who is capable not only of enforcing 
obedience to his laws by rendering it necessary to our happi- 
ness, but likewise of inspiring respect and veneration by the 
intrinsic excellence of his nature. It is from the Divine will, 
therefore, that all moral obligation must originally emanate ; 
and in the stress which Dr. Paley has laid on this circum- 
stance, his account of this subject appears to us more satisfac- 
tory than that which is given in the work before us. We 
should make the obvious distinction, however, between the 
ground of obligation and the leading or predominant motive 
to action; and, from not sufficiently attending to this distinc- 
tion, considerable obscurity and confusion have arisen, we 
think, in Mr. Penrose’s views of this subject. 








Art. VIII. An Address to the People of England in the Cause of 
the Greeks, occasioned by the late inhuman Massacres in the 
Isle of Scio, &c. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Author of ‘ Tra- 
vels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


N° reader of Mr. Hughes’s Travels in Albania, to which 
4‘ we had pleasure in paying a deserved tribute in our Num- 
ber for June, 1821, will feel surprized that Ais mind should 
be impressed with the shocking scenes now passing in Greece ; 
that his eloquence should be excited by the anxious struggle, 
and heated to indignation by the horrid sufferings, of the 
living descendants of the illustrious dead; and that Ais per- 
sonal knowlege of that beautiful, interesting, but ill-fated 
country should enable him to depict with living truth, and 
harrowing effect, the existing struggle between science and 
ignorance, arts and barbarism, Christianity and Mohammed- 
ism! Creditable it is to his classic recollections and enthu- 
siasm, and worthy of his feelings and character as a Christian 
minister, that he cannot remain silent in such a crisis, but 
arises to plead the cause of a tortured nation; among whom 
he had experienced the rites of hospitality, and whose misfor- 
tunes as well as whose antiquities he had already endeavored 
to make familiar to his countrymen. Let those countrymen 
blush that they require his exhortations: let them blush still 
more, but let them rouse and recover their lost fame, when 
they hear him say ; 
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‘ I have. learned that the character of England, which once 
stood so pre-eminent among all nations for generous sympathy to- 
wards the unfortunate and oppressed, has become an object of 
disgust. and detestation to a suffering people, who, in the com- 
mencement of their struggle, looked up to us as the natural avert- 
ers of misery, and patrons of humanity. From public documents, 
and private information, I plainly perceive the inclination of con- 
tinental confederates, tending to the support of what is called 
“ the balance of power,” and “ the peace of Europe;” or, in 
other words, to the protection of an infidel exterminating go- 
vernment, to an alliance with deliberate murderers, barbarians 
habitually stained with the most abominable vices, and declared 
enemies of the Christain faith. — Under such reflections, I felt 
that, in remaining silent any longer, I should be a traitor to my- 
self, a traitor to my-country, a traitor to humanity, and a traitor to 
my God. 

‘ I appeal not to governments, statesmen, and politicians. I am 
aware that they are surrounded with difficulties and perplexing con- 
siderations ; that they are frequently obliged to pursue what appear 
to be temporary interests, in preference to those which are more 
remote, and to adopt a line of policy which their consciences can- 
not help condemning: but, whilst I endeavour to shew that the 
policy of supporting such an empire as that of Turkey is weak 
and vain, unless it were possible to effect an entire change in the 
moral habits and religious principles of its constituents, I would 
excite that ardour and enthusiasm in the breasts of my country- 
men, which may lead them to express openly their sentiments in 
the cause of humanity. The vox populi has been sometimes 
rather impiously denominated the vox Dei: in this instance, how- 
ever, it might deserve the appellation ; and if it should fail to in- 
fluence our rulers in adopting more liberal and generous resolu- 
tions, and redeeming the character of government abroad, upon 
which the best interests of a nation always depend, let us at least 
demonstrate by our acts, as individuals, that we are not indifferent 
to the fate of a Christian nation, struggling for existence with in- 
fidels and barbarians. It is not by steel only that the sinews 
of war are supplied, or its events decided. The expression of a 
great and generous people’s approbation, the very influence of 
their encouragement, and, above all, the communication of their 
resources, might at this time operate most powerfully in restor- 
ing a miserable nation to its rights ; in vindicating the cause of 
Christianity through the triumph of the Greeks; and in delivering 
Europe from the disgraceful presence of a tribe, who, to the vices 
of the most effeminate, add the cruelties of the most barbarous 
people ; who contribute nothing to the general interests of nations, 
but render the beautiful country which they oppress the common 
sepulchre of arts and science.’ 


Mr. H. addresses himself warmly to that spirit of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy which has so eminently distinguished the 
British nation, and trusts not alone to an excitement of classic 
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enthusiasm for that land where sacred and profane history 
equally unite in forming the most attractive associations; 
‘where Socrates taught the lessons of his incomparable 
ethics, and a still greater than Socrates disclosed the mysteries 
of the “‘ unknown God” to those who sat in darkness, 
Justly does he represent that he might call forth both grati- 
tude and compassion, by passing before our eyes the shades 
of departed sages, poets, and historians, whose immortal 
writings still form and delight our minds; or might inflame 
our ardor by apostrophizing the manes of a Miltiades and a 
Leonidas, and dwelling on the glories of Salamis and Ther- 
mopyle. Delightful, honorable, and impressive as such a 
task would be, founded on such a cause, and adorned and 
enforced by such arguments, yet, the author truly adds, he 
has a still more sacred cause to plead, and an infinitely higher 
name to invoke. * The cause I plead,’ says he, ‘is that of suf- 
fering Christians ; — the name I invoke is that of Him who 
died upon the cross, and who, in the frightful torments of his 
followers, is daily crucified afresh ; while innumerable multi- 
tudes of those followers are urged by fierce, relentless perse- 
cution, to apostatize from their faith, and to seek the only 
remedy for their temporal calamities in the perdition of their 
immortal souls.’ 

We must call the attention of our readers to Mr. H.’s ani- 
mated representation, first, of the barbarizing nature of the 
Turkish government; and, then, of the actual effects that it 
produces on the hallowed land which it profanes by its sway 
and desolates by its ferocity, as displayed in scenes of which 
the author has been himself a witness. 


‘ It is possible that the people of England may be unacquainted 
with the superstition of these barbarians, who are so zealously 
supported by Christian powers! ‘They may not know that it is 
fiercely and implacably hostile to Christianity — that it was 
hatched and matured in falsehood, hypocrisy, and blood —that it 
addresses itself to the sensual appetites and corrupt passions — 
that it cherishes inordinate pride, fanatic zeal, and is a pander to 
the most abominable impurities — that it degrades the dignity of 
human nature, and depreciates the value of human life — that it 
encourages ignorance by representing all arts, sciences, and liter- 
ature as unnecessary, or prejudicial to mankind, unless warranted 
by the Koran —that it produces mental torpor and apathy, chil- 
ling every tendency to speculative exertion or intellectual and 
moral improvement, by the desolating doctrines of fatality and 
predestination — finally, that it establishes the horrid principle, 
that civil and political power shall depend exclusively upon faith 
in the law of Mahomet, whilst it exposes every Christian to the 
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unrestrained brutality, and irresponsible tyranny of the vilest 
wretch that wears a turban.’— 

* Would the reader know more concerning the internal govern- 
ment of this wretched country? let him take the portrait as I am 
able to sketch it from personal observation : for I have traversed no 
small part of these interesting realms, so rich in all the gifts of boun- 
tiful nature, and so despoiled by tyrant man: I have seen the pallid 
countenances and squalid forms of their wretched peasantry, worn 
to the very bones by labour, want, and oppression —I have seen 
blows inflicted by wanton authority, and borne with patient submis- 
sion — I have seen those, who, by commercial or any other fortu- 
nate speculations, had amassed wealth, either careful to hide it 
from their rapacious tyrants under the external garb of misery, or 
dissipating it in prodigality, in order that they might secure a few 
moments of happiness, and then live upon the recollection of the 
past —I have seen rich and amiable families turned out of houses 
and possessions, at the caprice of a Pasha, who desired them for 
his favourites — I have seen whole districts so appropriated, after 
the inhabitants had been exposed to unheard-of persecutions, 
in order to make them voluntarily throw up their territory into the 
hands of a tyrant—TI have rode over the ruins of large villages, 
scathed by the flames of destruction, because some reputable 
family had refused to deliver up a beautiful son or daughter, as 
the victim of that tyrant’s execrable lusts —I have seen part of 
the Turkish population, ina large city, armed against its Frank in- 
habitants, cutting and maiming with swords and ataghans every 
Christian they met with, on account of a private quarrel — I have 
seen large towns, professing the Mahometan faith, whose inhabit- 
ants had all to a man apostatized from that of their forefathers, to 
escape the inordinate exactions and oppressive cruelties to which 
as Christians they were subjected —I have seen rich tracts of 
country turned into deserts, fields languishing without culture, and 
cities fallen into decay, where misrule and injustice had combined 
with plague and famine against the constitution of society ; and, 
as public immorality flourishes most and grows up to maturity 
under the reign of despotism, I have seen apostates, false wit- 
nesses, secret poisoners, open assassins, and all the other agents of 
unlimited tyranny, clothed in the spoils and rioting on the pro- 

erty of their unhappy victims. In short, I have seen a nation 
humbled, degraded, and abused; I have seen man, made in his 
Maker’s likeness, reduced below the standard of the brute cre- 
ation, living without civil or political existence, plundered without 
remorse, tortured without mercy, and slaughtered without com- 


miseration !’ 


After these affecting appeals and representations, Mr. H. 
inquires what motives can induce Christian states to patronize 
such a power as Turkey; and first he considers the fear of 
the aggrandizement of Russia, by allowing it to conquer that 
country, and its dependent states of Greece. He deems this a 


vain speculation, because the colossus of clay wél/ be kicked 
down, 
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down, he says, ‘ whenever it shall please the Arctic Despot to 
stretch out his leg ;? — and 


‘ What can prevent the Greeks, connected as they are with 
Russia by a common faith, by great mercantile establishments, b 
offices and emoluments which the Autocrat of the North so liberally 
bestows upon them, from inviting his aid and imploring his co-oper- 
ation whenever they may rise to throw off the yoke? What but 
the establishment of an independent Grecian empire, having rights 
worthy of defence, and privileges worthy of enjoyment ? This, I 
venture to assert, would be the firmest barrier against all encroach- 
ment, whether Russia should endeavour to seize upon the whole, 
or should admit other continental states to a participation of the 
plunder.’ 


His next consideration is that the Greeks are supposed to 
be sacrificed to a sordid spirit of mercantile advantage: but 
he endeavors to shew that our Levant trade has long been 
declining, and never can be so flourishing with ignorant, 
slothful, and fanatical Turks, as it would be with the liber- 
ated enterprizing Greek. Like South America, emancipated 
Greece ‘ would open a capacious mart for European produce : 
England would be the first country to enjoy the advantages 
of this commerce; and as Greece has neither external colo- 
nies nor the means of acquiring them, she would seek their 
produce from Great Britain: while interest on the one side, 
and gratitude on the other, would cement the union of the 
two nations, and guarantee its durability.’ 

A third and more important topic of consideration is that 
the standard of the Cross, raised against the Crescent, is 
perhaps deemed ‘the signal of rebellion ; and that the throne of 
the Sultan is considered as fixed on the basis of legitimacy.’ 


‘ Gracious heaven! that terms should ever be so perverted ; or 
that the epithet legitimate should be attached to tyrannic despo- 
tism! What allegiance do the Greeks owe these barbarian lords ? 
If indeed to strip an unfortunate people of their property, to 
incapacitate them for civil or political appointments, to expose 
them to insufferable exactions and wanton injury, to leave them 
without guarantee for liberty or life, and not unfrequently to deli- 
berate upon their utter extirpation; in short, if to attack and con- 
quer them without provocation, and to preserve through four 
successive centuries the broad indelible mark of slavery between 
the conquerors and the conquered, if this be to secure the duty of 
allegiance, then has the Sultan a right to expect support from the 
confederated Christian states. — But I rather believe that every 
liberal and unprejudiced man will think with me, that, since his- 
tory cannot point out one solitary paternal monarch in the blood- 
stained annals of the Ottoman empire, that, since the sword of 
conquest has never yet been deposited in the hands of justice, and 
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no laws exist for the protection of the Greeks, to no laws are they 
amenable. Unattached to their conquerors by a single benefit, un- 
acknowledging their odious dominion, unbound by a single oath, 
unrestrained by any bond but that of terror, and never having re- 
nounced the imprescriptible law of national independence, they 
retain the same right to rise against their ferocious tyrants, as 
when those savage hordes first crossed the Bosphorus to usurp the 
throne of the Czsars: nay more, they have the strongest possible 
claim to succour and assistance from all Christian powers; and 
every philanthropic government would at least leave private spe- 
culation free, and furnish them with the provisions of war, instead 
of prohibiting such supplies, or granting them to their adversaries. 
— To denounce their patriotic struggles for the recovery of those 
rights on which alone legitimacy is founded, as the efforts of rebel- 
lion, is political blasphemy, is an outrage against the law of 
nations and the law of nature; and the endeavour to detain them 
under the iron sceptre of their oppressors is not more unjust than 
it would be to replace Spain under the dominion of the Moors, 
the Low Countries under that of Spain, or the Russians under the 
yoke of the Mogul Tartars.’ 


The late heart-sickening transactions at Scio are then stated 
as one other motive for this appeal, ‘ capable of moving every 
heart which the scorching breath of modern policy has not 
dried up and withered ;’ and Mr. Hughes closes with this 
forcible apostrophe : 


‘ Reader, if you be a brother, a husband, or a father, I call 
upon you by those sacred ties of nature, I call upon you in the 
name of Woman, of her who exalts our joys and soothes our 
sorrows, of her whose weakness is her greatest power, of her who 
is the protectress of our infancy, the inspirer of our youth, the 
companion of our manhood, and the consoler of our age; if you 
desire your own island still to remain, as it hitherto has been, a 
sacred temple on whose altar Virtue herself offers up the pure in- 
cense of congenial souls, I call you to discard your apathy, to 
exert your efforts in the sacred cause of liberty and religion, and 
preserve your fellow-creatures from worse evils than the extermi- 
nating sword of ruthless savages. 

‘ And you, the advocates of philanthropy in our senate, who 
have so oft proclaimed the sorrows and vindicated the rights of 
suffering humanity, who have extended the arm of power to the 
relief of the captive African, why are ye now silent ? I would be 
the last person to suppress generous feelings for human misery 
under any shape ; but what are the pains of hunger, of captivity, 
or of death itself, what are the sufferings of the Indian slave, or 
Irish peasant, compared with those horrors which overwhe!m the 
wretched daughters of unfortunate Greece? Speak out therefore 
in this cause, or boast no more your philanthropic sentiments ! By 
those virtues that distinguished our brave ancestors —by the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, which we ourselves enjoy 
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— by that sacred ensign, the Cross of our Redeemer, which is de- 
graded and despised — by Him who died upon that Cross, and 
taught us in our prayers to address his Father as our Father — 
and by that paternal God, who may possibly permit these evils to 
exist, for this, amongst other inscrutable reasons, that they may 
excite in us a spirit worthy of our high calling, speak out, that 
our national honour be not further compromised, and the stain of 
everlasting disgrace stamped upon our annals. Ye must know the 
cause which is now at stake— ye know that the struggle is 
between oppression, tyranny, and injustice, arranged against hu- 
manity, civilization, and Christianity.’ 


At p. 234. of this Review, we have quoted the opinions of 
Napoleon Bonaparte on the question of Russian aggrandize- 


ment and the subjugation of Turkey. We apprehend that 


similar ideas are entertained by the present European poten- 
tates, and influence our Ministers in their conduct with re- 
gard to the profligate inhuman ‘Turk and the virtuous but 
degraded and agonized Christian. Can these political feel- 
ings, however, so much pervade all England, that they have 
produced the indifference to the situation of the Greeks 
which we must so reluctantly admit to have prevailed? 
Whatever be the cause, may the energetic appeal of Mr. 
Hughes not have been made to them in vain, either as an 
invocation or as an argument; and let us cheer the noble 
combatants themselves by the animating voice of one of their 
own immortal orators. 

Xaipels axsovles olay tho émaivy Tes mpdyoves Yewy, xal Ta mer- 
payweva exsivoss Ciekin, xal tedmase Atyyn.  Nowltele rolvuy ravla 
avadnvas Tes modyovss tduwy oux iva Oaupatyle tavla Sewpevres 
UOVOY, AAA’ iva nal miunode Tas Trev avabevlwy aoelas, 

Demostnh. pro Ihodicrum libertate. 





Art. LX. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 


don, for.the Year 1821. Part II. 4to. 1d. ls. sewed. Nicol 
and Son. 


Natura History, Cuemistry, ANAaTomy, &c. 


‘OME Observations and Experiments on the Papyri found in 
the Ruins of Herculaneum. By Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Bart. P.R.S. — This paper relates experiments made in Eng- 
land on fragments of papyri, with a view to unroll MSS.; 
gives a description of the rolls in the Museum at Naples, and 
of some analytical experiments made on them, with a full 
detail of the various chemical ‘processes executed in the 


Museum at Naples on the MSS.; and states the reasons 


which induced Sir Humphrey to renounce the undertaking 
Rey. Jury, 1822. U before 
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before it was completed. Some general remarks on the MSS. 
of the antients are also added. The ink used by them being 
composed of charcoal, and chlorine and iodine having no 
action on charcoal, but destroying the adhering matter of the 
leaves of the rolls of papyri, it occurred that these substances 
might be used to separate the leaves without obliterating the 
letters, or even injuring them: but from the products of the 
distillation of fragments of papyri, viz. water, acetous acid, 
ammonia, carbonic acid, and inflammable gas, it was inferred 
that the papyri must contain much undecompounded vegetable 
matter, and could not be purely carbonaceous. 

With regard to the MSS. discovered at Herculaneum, they 
were originally 1696 in number, but 431 have been sub- 
mitted to experiment, or sent to foreign governments; and of 
these remaining specimens not 10Q were in a state likely to 
afford the information desired from the process before pursued, 
the rolls having been objects of examination for 70 years, 
and being mutilated and defective. In general, the writing was 
only on one side, and they were rolled on a stick which had 
been turned into dense charcoal. It is an erroneous idea 
to suppose the different appearances of the rolls to have been 
occasioned by the fire of lava which covered a part of Hercu- 
laneum, the portion of this city in which the MSS. were 
found being under a bed of tufa formed of sand, volcanic ashes, 
stones, and dust, cemented by the operation of water perhaps 
in a boiling state. Fire is not necessary to produce such a 
carbonization as that of the MSS. 

Among the general observations at the close of this paper, 
we find some few of great curiosity and importance. 


‘ I looked,’ says the author, ‘ in vain among the MSS. and on 
the animal charcoal surrounding them, for vestiges of letters in 
oxide of iron; and it would seem from these circumstances, as 
well as from the omission of any mention of such a substance b 
Pliny, that the Romans, up to this period, never used the ink of 
galls and iron for writing ; and it is very probable that the adoption 
of this ink and the use of parchment took place at the same time. 
For the ink composed of charcoal and solution of glué can scarcely 
be made to adhere to skin; whereas the free acid of the chemical 
ink partly dissolves the gelatine of the MSS., and the whole 
substance adheres as a mordant. — 

‘ The earliest MSS. probably in existence on parchment are 
those codices rescripti, discovered by Monsignore Mai, in the 
libraries of Milan and Rome. Through his politeness I have ex- 
amined these MSS., particularly that containing some of the books 
of Cicero de Republica, and which he refers to the second or 
“third century. From the form of the columns, it is yery probable 
that they were copied from a papyrus. The vegetable a 
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which rendered the oxide of iron black is entirely destroyed, but 
the peroxide of iron remains; and when it is not covered by the 
modern MSS. the form of the letter is sufficiently distinct. 
Monsignore Mai uses solution of galls for reviving the blackness.’ 


Sir Humphrey found the triple prussiate of potash, used in 
the manner recommended by Sir C. Blagden, with the alter- 
nation of acid, successful in restoring color to the letters in 
antient MSS.: but, by making a weak solution of it in a 
small quantity of muriatic acid, and by applying them to the 
letters in their state of mixture with a camel’s hair pencil, the 
results were still better. — We read with concern that en- 
graved columns from unrolled papyri under the direction of 
Mr. Hayter, at the expence of his present Majesty, * owing 
to the characters of the persons charged with their publi- 
cation,’ are not likely to be soon offered to the world. 

Eight plates are subjoined, representing the papyri both in 
their rolled and their folded states. 

Observations on Naphthaline, a peculiar Substance resembling 
a Concrete Essential Oil, which is apparently produced during 
the Decomposition of Coal Tar, by exposure to a Red Heat. 
By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry, Oxford. — On 
passing the vapor of coal-tar through an ignited iron tube, a 
dark-colored liquid was obtained, of an aromatic odor, to- 
gether with the smell of ammonia, soluble in zther, and nearly 
in alcohol; with other properties here described. A pint of 
this dark-coloured liquid was submitted to very slow distilla- 
tion, and among other products was a concrete substance as 
white as snow, in distinct flocculi; with an aqueous product, 
en oily fluid, and a yellow farina. ‘The white substance is 
pungent and aromatic, and is particularly characterized by its 
odor, which is not unlike that of the Narcissus and some 
other fragrant flowers: its specific gravity is rather greater 
than that of water ; and various other properties are described, 
such as its fusibility at 180°, and its inflammability. The 
author observes that the most remarkable character of this 
substance is its ‘ ready disposition to crystallize. The yel- 
low farina product was in too small a quantity for satisfactory 
examination. Dr. Kidd proposes the name Naphthaline for 
the white concrete substance. 

An Account of the Skeletons of the Dugong, two horned 
Rhinoceros, and Tapir of Sumatra, sent by Sir Thomas Raffles 
to England. By Sir Everard Home, Bart.— We have now 
for the first time a representation of the skeleton of the Du- 
gong in the drawings of Mr. Clift. ‘This is the only known 
animal that grazes at the bottom of the sea, where it feeds on 
weeds, and is not supported on four legs; so that a peculiar 
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mode of balancing its body over the weed is required. A 
more particular account of the Rhinoceros with two horns is 
also now given, by the assistance of the drawing of the skele- 
ton. The horns of a Rhinoceros from the interior of Africa, 
lately brought home by Mr. Campbell, are those of the long- 
doubted Unicorn ; yet in reality there are two horns, though 
one is very short. The larger is a yard in length, and two feet 
in circumference at the base. The smaller is close to it, but 
is only 12 inches long, though the circumference at the base is 
24 inches. — The Tapir of Sumatra, as well as that of America, 
has a greater general resemblance to the Rhinoceros than to 
any other animal; and of their bones, which are similar to 
one another, a comparison is here made by the author. 

On the Separation of Iron from other Metals. — By J. F. 
W. Herschel, Esq. — Mr. H. here proposes a method of 
separating iron which is ‘ mathematically rigorous, of general 
application, and possessing in the highest degree the advan- 
tages of facility, celerity, and cheapness.’ ‘The process con- 
sists in bringing iron to the maximum of oxidation by boiling 
it in nitric acid, and, while in a state of ebullition, neutralizing 
it with carbonate of ammonia. ‘The whole of the iron to the 
last atom is thus precipitated, and all of the other metals pre- 
sent (which he supposes to be manganese, cerium, nickel, and 


_cobalt,) remain in solution. Some precautions, however, are 


suggested. No inconvenience can arise from slightly surpas- 
sing the point of precise neutralization, as the newly preci- 
pitated carbonates of metals are readily soluble, to a certain 
extent, in the solution in which they are formed, though per- 
fectly neutral. The iron is not separated in the state of a 
carbonate but of a sub-salt, or a simple peroxid, the whole of 
the carbonic acid escaping with effervescence at each addition 


of the alkali. The phenomenon turns on a peculiarity in the 


peroxid of this metal, in virtue of which it is incapable of 
existing in a neutral solution at the boiling temperature. Mr. 
Herschel observes that one grain of manganese in a thousand 
of iron may be detected by this method. 

By inverting the process, the separation of iron from 
uranium may be effected. A mixed solution of iron and 
uranium being de-oxidized by a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and then treated with an earthy carbonate, the iron 
passes in solution while the uranium separates. This ex- 
ample furnishes a kind of chemical dilemma, of one or the 
other of whose horns we may avail ourselves in any proposed 
case. Zirconia, too, might probably be freed from iron 
with equal facility by a similar inversion of the process. — We 
cannot close this article without expressing our respect for the 
really 
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really profound chemical learning of Mr. H. which is dis~ 
played in the paper just reported. 

On the Re-establishment of a Canal in the Place of a Portion of 
the Urethra which had been destroyed. By Henry Earle, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Foundling, and Assistant Surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. — We have here a remarkable case of 
the urethra being injured so as to produce retention of urine, 
and effusion into the cellular substance : mortification followed ; 
and the integuments in the perinzum, with more than an 
inch of the canal of the urethra, sloughed away. The urethra 
could not be restored, but a cicatrix occupied its place. — Mr. 
Karle, confiding in the powers of the animal economy to re- 
generate defective parts, removed the cicatrix; pared away the 
callous edges of the ends of the urethra, by cutting through 
the integuments; and, by contrivances for which we must re- 
fer to the memoir, a new growth of parts was excited, restor- 
ing a considerable portion of the canal of the urethra, which 
performed all the functions of that organ. Such an operation, 
and such an example of regeneration, we believe to be without 
a parallel; and the future benefits, and farther improvements 
from the success of it, cannot be contemplated without emotions 
of the most pleasing kind. 

On the Peculiarities that distinguish the Manatee of the 
West Indies from the Dugong of the East Indian Seas. By 
Sir Ev. Home, Bart.— ‘The Manatee, which is a species of 
Dugong, is but little known with respect to internal structure. 
From its habits, it is placed between the Dugong and Hippo- 
potamus, but it has no tusks. The skeleton resembles that 
of the Dugong. An important distinction made is that the 
teeth in these two species are totally different; a circumstance 
which shews that classification from the teeth is liable to be 
very erroneous. 

On a New Compound of Chlorine and Carbon. By Richard 
Phillips, F. R.S. E., and Michael Faraday, Chemical Assist- 
ant in the Royal Institution. — This paper relates to the dis- 
tillation of nitric acid from calcined sulphate of iron and crude 
nitre in iron retorts, with Woulfe’s apparatus. ‘The first tube 
was lined with sulphur, and the second with fine white feather 
crystals; ——in quantity, a few grains, on each distillation. 
This substance, on examination, appears to be a chloride 
of carbon, quite different from the per-chloride of carbon 
which has been already discovered, and reported in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, Part I. for 1821. It was repeatedly 
sublimed, unaltered, but was at length decompounded. On 
passing a portion over rock-crystal, heated to bright redness 
in a green glass tube, it was decomposed, charcoal was de- 
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posited, and the gas passed into a solution of nitrate of silver, 
precipitated it, and proved to be chloride of carbon in addition 
to two other different chlorides already communicated. Three 
grains of this chloride were passed in vapour over pure per- 
oxid of copper, heated to redness in a green glass tube, 
yielding 5°7 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas: a very small 
portion of the oxid of copper was reduced: but portions of a 
crystalline body appeared within the tube, which, on examin-~ 
ation, was found to be chloride of copper. ‘The composition 
of this proto-chloride of carbon is deduced to be nearly one 
portion of chlorine and two of carbon. ‘This third kind, dis- 
covered so soun after the two former chlorides of carbon, is 
similar to them in its physical energies. 

On the Nerves ; giving an Account of some Experiments on 
their Structure and Functions, which lead to a new Arrange- 
ment of the System. By Charles Bell, Esq. — Mr. B. com- 
mences this long and valuable paper with holding out a most 
pleasing prospect that the intricacies of the nervous system 
are now unrayelled, and the peculiar structure and functions 
of the individual nerves ascertained ; so that the absolute con- 
fusion in which this department was involved has disappeared, 
and the natural and simple order has been discovered. His 
object is limited to all the nerves which serve to combine the 
muscles employed in the act of breathing and speaking. 
Quiet ordinary breathing is performed with the ribs only, 
or the muscles which raise and depress the chest: but, in the 
violent respiration of the horse, the flanks are in strong action ; 
the neck as well as the chest is incited powerfully; and the 
nostrils and the throat keep time with the motion of the 
chest. In such a state in the human frame, if by exercise or 
passion the respiratory action be so much excited, the shoul- 
ders are raised, the muscles of the throat and neck are vio- 
Jently drawn up, and the lips and nostrils expand, moving 

‘in time with the general action of the chest. Hundreds of 
muscles are excited to action in breathing, singing, speaking, 
sneezing, &c., which require cords, or nerves, called by the 
author respiratory. For one function the organ has only one 
nerve; if there be more than one nerve, there is more than 
one function; and accordingly, if two nerves coming from 
different sources are directed to one part, this is the sign of a 
double function performed by it: or, if a part has many dis- 
tinct nerves, we may be certain that, instead of having amere 
accumulation of nervous power, it possesses distinct powers, 
or enters into different combinations, in proportion to the 


_number of its nerves. In animals which do not breathe, the 


mouth having only one function, there is only one nerve, and 
the 
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the same law exists also in various parts. On the other 
hand, weeks are required to disentangle the nerves of the 
tongue, throat, and palate; branches being exhibited from 
five different trunks of nerves, on account of the: mouth 
being the organ of the voice, speech, taste, and of exquisite 
feeling. Mr. B. has beautifully and satisfactorily discovered 
the simple and easy mode of displaying the numerous nerves 
which cross and entwine in the most complicated structures, 
by referrmg them to the two classes for sensation and motion 
in the simplest animals. He then traces the superadded 
nerves in the ascending series of more and more complicated, 
up to the most complicated in the human creature. 


‘ The nerves of the spine, the tenth or sub-occipital nerve, and 
the fifth or trigeminus of Willis, constitute this original and sym- 
metrical system. All these nerves agree in these essential cir- 
cumstances: they have all double origins; they have all ganglia 
on one of their roots ; they go out laterally to certain divisions of 
the body ; they do not interfere to unite the divisions of the frame ; 
they are all muscular nerves, ordering the voluntary motions of 
the frame ; they are all exquisitely sensible, and the source of the 
common sensibility of the surfaces of the body: when accurately 
represented on paper, they are seen to pervade every part; no 
part is without them; and yet they are symmetrical and simple as 
the nerves of the lower animals.’ 


All these nerves are very sensible, while nerves not of this 
original class are comparatively so little sensible as not to be 
immediately distinguished. If the fifth nerve, and the portio 
dura of the seventh, be both exposed on the face of a livin 
animal, not the slightest doubt will remain in the mind of the 
operator as to which of these nerves bestows sensibility; for 
the nerve of this original class being divided, the skin and com- 
mon substance are deprived of sensibility: but a nerve not of 
this class being divided, it in no measure deprives the parts of 
their sensibility to external impression. On the division of 
the portio dura on one side of the head of an ass, he gave no 
sign of pain, there was no struggle or effort while — 
across this nerve, and the animal ate corn and hay as usual, 
immediately after the operation : — but on touching the supe-~ 
rior mazillary branch of the fifth pair there was acute pain. 
When the fitth nerve, or nerve of mastication and sensation, 
was cut, the poor creature could no longer gather his food. 
The cutting of the fifth nerve gave pain in a degree correspond- 
ing with our notions of the sensibility of nerves: but in cutting 
the portio dura it was not evident that the animal suffered any 
pain. The slightest touch of the portio dura, or respiratory 
nerve, convulsed the muscles of the face, yet still he gave no 
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sign ofpain. On the contrary, it was difficult to produce any 
degree of action in the muscles by means of the branches of the 
fifth pair, although touching the nerve caused great pain. — 
It must be useful, both to the physician and the surgeon, to 
know that the two sets of nerves distributed to the face have 
distinct functions ; and the former will be better able to dis- 
boguisn between that paralysis which proceeds from the brain, 
and that partial affection of the muscles of the face which 
exists when, from a less alarming cause, they have lost the 
controlling influence of the respiratory nerve. From these 
distinct affections of this nerve, we understand why the patient 
has a command over the muscles of the face, can close the 
lips, and keep the features duly balanced: but the slightest 
smile is immediately attended with distortion, and in laughing 
and crying the paralysis becomes quite distinct. 

The author recommends the study of expression to the phy- 
sician. Smiling is an expression of the nerve of respiration 
on the muscles of the face, and laughter is only an extended 
and more convulsive action of the muscles, produced by the 
same class of nerves. ‘ By thus distinguishing the nerves of 
respiration, and as it were separating them from the others, 
we reduce the remaining part of the nervous system to com- 
parative simplicity. — By these observations, simplicity and 
arrangement are now the characters of our anatomical de- 
monstrations, and a better foundation is afforded for dis- 
covering and comprehending the symptoms of disease.’ | 

An engraving is subjoined, representing the nerves of the 
face, as illustrative of this most interesting and novel memoir. 
The plate especially exhibits the respiratory nerve of the face, 
or the portio dura of the seventh; —the large portion of the 
respiratory nerve, which goes to the muscles of the mouth, 
and to the integuments of the cheek, where they accompany 
the blood-vessels that suffuse the cheeks;—a_ superficial 
plexus of nerves formed on the neck by the respiratory nerve, 
or portio dura ; — the branches of the cervical nerves, and 
the phrenic nerve ; — various branches of the ¢rigeminus or 
fifth pair ; — the phrenic nerve, or internal respiratory nerve, 
&e. &e. 

Further Researches on the Magnetic Phenomena produced by 
Electricity ; with some new Experiments on the Properties of 
electrified Bodies, in their Relations to conducting Powers and 
Temperature. By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. P. R.S.— 
Some accession of knowlege, on the subject of Magnetism 
produced by electricity, has been gained by the experiments 
related in this paper. They are detailed in nine paragraphs, 
‘which are scarcely susceptible of an intelligible abridgment. 
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Maruematics, Astronomy, &Xc. 


An Account of Experiments to determine the Times of Vi- 
bration of the Pendulum in different Latitudes. By Captain 
Edward Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S.— Among 
the various scientific objects proposed to be effected during 
the recent voyages to the Arctic regions, that which had re- 
ference to the figure of the earth was by no means the least 
important. Immediately after the laws of gravitation had 
been fully established by Newton, it occurred to some philo- 
sopher, whose name is not stated, that a pendulum ought to 
vibrate quicker towards the poles than at the equator, in con- 
sequence of the diminution of gravity at the latter place, as 
occasioned. by the greater centrifugal force; and, not lon 
subsequently, a question arose whether this effect might not be 
still greater in consequence of the probable oblate figure of 
the earth. If the earth were originally in a fluid state, its 
figure must of mechanical necessity assume the form of an 
oblate sphere: but the ratio of the equatorial and polar dia- 
meters would be different, according to the actual internal 
state of the fluid mass; and consequently, as this was assumed 
to be of uniform density, or of different densities following cer- 
tain determinate laws, the computations gave different degrees 
of compression. According to Huygens, the compression is 
denoted by the fraction 545; Newton makes it s$5; and other 
theoretical results might be mentioned. 

As, however, no dependence could be placed on any of 
these deductions, which were merely hypothetical, other 
means have been proposed; the principal of which are, the 
comparison of the measured lengths of degrees in different 
latitudes, the acceleration of pendulums, the occultation of 
the fixed stars, the precession of the equinoxes and the no- 
tation of the earth’s axis, and the theory of the moon. Ex- 
perience has shewn that, of these several methods, the one 
which has reference to the pendulum is most worthy of con- 
fidence; the results of different comparisons agreeing much 
nearer in these than in any other cases whatever. No op- 
portunity having previously occurred for making the requisite 
observations in high northern or high southern latitudes, it 
became an important point, in fitting out the late Arctic expe- 
ditions, to provide the means of assuring the most perfect 
accuracy in the experiments that were to be directed to this 
inquiry. ‘These experiments were placed under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Sabine, who had volunteered his services 
in both voyages, and whose education at the Royal Military 
Academy, natural talents, and known activity and persever- 
ance, seemed to point him out as a proper person to be in- 
trusted with so important a determination. 
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It is impossible for us to give such an analysis of the paper 
before us, as shall point out all the precautions that were 
adopted to insure the requisite precision. ‘Two excellent 
clocks were provided by the Royal Society, the same which 
accompanied Captain Cook in his celebrated voyages. For 
each clock a pendulum was cast, in one piece of solid brass: 
this was furnished with a knife-edge of hard steel, perfectly 
straight, and finished by drawing the edge longitudinally 
two or three times on a soft hone, so as to take from its sharp- 
ness, and thus preclude any alteration from wear: the back 
of the knife-edge bore firmly against a stout cross piece; and 
the heads of the screws securing it were sunken below the 
surface, and concealed with brass pins, to prevent their being 
removed. These and other necessary precautions were ar- 
ranged by Captain Kater, whose practice in this kind of ex- 
periments enabled him to provide against all probable sources 
of inaccuracy and impediment. 

In the first voyage in 1818, only one of the clocks above 
described was sent with Captain Sabine; the other having 
been placed under the charge of Mr. Fisher, who accom- 
panied Captain Buchan to Spitzbergen: but in the last 
voyage both clocks being disposable, they were sent with the 
Hecla, in order to obtain a double series of results; and, by 
shifting each pendulum into the other clock, these results 
were again doubled. During the first expedition, the first 
series of observation was made at Brassa, one of the Shet- 
land islands, lat. 60° 09! 42" N.; again at Hare Island, on 
the western coast of Greenland, lat. 70° 26' 17’ N.; and, 
lastly, on the return of the vessels, in London, at the house 
of Mr. Browne in Portland-place, lat. 51° 31! 08°4" N. 

The results of these several observations, after the requisite 
correction for atmospherical buoyancy, the altitude above the 
level of the sea at each station, and the reductions for temper- 
ature, &c. are given in the following recapitulation: 





























——* Latitude. Pew D. - Acceleration. 
London 51.31.08,4.N.| 86497,4 33,107 vibrations 
between London 
| and Brassa. 
Brassa 60.09.42N. | 86530,507 | 32,1316 between 
| Brassa and Hare 
Island. . 
Hare Island | 70.26.17N. | 86562,6386 | and 65,2386. be- 
| tween London 
| and Hare Island. 
In 
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In the second voyage, when both clocks were employed, 
the rates of them were taken in London before the sailing of 
the expedition, and again on its return: but there was only 
one opportunity of repeating them during the voyage, viz. at 
Winter-harbour, Melville Island; lat. 74° 47! 12°4". We 
have, however, in both cases four series of results obtained as 
before stated, by an interchange of pendulums; viz, 


Rates of the Clocks in London prior and subsequent to the Voyage. 





Vibrations in a mean Solar Day, Temperature 45°. 





Table I. Dec. 1818. 86392,5673 
Clock 1. 


86392,4513 
Table III. Qec. 1820. 86392,3353 


Table II. March 1819. 86496,997 ? 
Clock 2. 1 


86496,9855 
Table IV. Dec. 1820. 86496,9741 i 




















These were taken without the exchange of pendulums, but 
were afterward repeated with the pendulums changed : when it 
was found that the pendulum No. 1. vibrating in clock No. 2. 
would make 86388°0967 vibrations ; and the pendulum No.2. 
vibrating in clock No.1. 86545°0623 vibrations, in a mean 
solar day, zn vacuo, at the level of the sea, the temperature 
being 45°. 


‘ Rate of Clocks, Melville Island. 


First Series. 























Vibrations per Diem. 
By Transits of ~ 
Clock 1. Clock 2. 
The Sun, S. of the Zen. mean of 
18 days - - - 86466,273 | 86571,683 
The Sun, N. of the Zen. mean of 
19 days - - - 86466,336 | 86571,677 
Capella, N. of the Zen. mean of 
16 days - - - 86466,346 | 86571,721 
a Lyre, S. of the Zen. mean of 
9 days - - - 86466,462 | 86571,783 
i Aquile, S. of the Zen. mean of 
5 days - - - 86466,568 | 86571,953 
Arcturus, S. of the Zen. mean of ' 
18 days - - - 86466,272 | 86571,651 





Second 
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Second Series. 





Vibrations per Diem. 




















By Transits of aan 
Pendulum 1. in Clock 2. Pendulum 2. in Clock 1. 
7 | The Sun, S. of ‘ 4 
: Zen. - |. | 7 days, 86462,583 |. | 14 days,86620,293 
The Sun, N. of |° = 
| ~ Zen. - 1927 86462,236 |S < 7 86620,612 
i Arcturus - |S |7 86462,61 |S | 8 86620,672 
a Lyre - 7 86462,25 9 86620,578 
« Aquile - hy 86462,259 | 9 86620,625 

















The general conclusion we give in the author’s own words : 


, ‘ Results of the preceding Operations : 


‘ It remains to recapitulate the results which have been de- 
tailed, and to state the deductions thereupon. 

‘ The acceleration of the pendulum between the stations visited 
in the first voyage has been already mentioned, viz. 
#] 33,107 vibrations between London and Brassa ; 

32,1316 vibrations hetween Brassa and Hare Island ; 

And 65,2386 vibrations between London and Hare Island. 

‘ The following table presents in one view the results of the four 
series of observations, by which the acceleration between London 
and Melville Island has been determined : 


, | 


Vibrations. 





Acceleration. 





London. |Melville Island. 























Pendulum 1.|86392,4513 86466,4793 |74.028 

Clock 1. 74.8151 
Pendulum 2.:86545,0625| 86620,6646 {75.6025 

| 74,734 ; 
Pendulum 1.|86588,0967| 86462,5289 |74.4332 

Clock 2 74,6529 
Pendulum 2.|86496,9855 86571,858 74,8725 


























‘ It should be remarked, that in the earliest trial which was made 
of the clocks, No. 2. was considered to be deserving of preference, 
from its greater precision of beat, occasioned probably in part by 
the crutch of No.1. being rather larger than the diameter of the 
pendulum rods ; the above results seem to justify the preference, 
as the acceleration produced by each of the pendulums vibrating 
in No. 2. corresponds better than their results when vibrating in 
No. 1. It will be seen, however, that a mean of the results of 
either clock separately coincides within a tenth of a vibration 
with the mean result in the foregoing table. 

* Assuming 
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© Assuming then the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds 
in the svrrnen J of London, viz. 51° 31' 08,4" at $39,13929 inches, 
which has been determined by Captain Kater, the following table 
presents its length at each of the stations at which the clocks have 
been set up, deduced from the observations which have been 
detailed : 























Place of Observation. Latitude. ” eteteia tne 
ou | Inches. 

London 51.31.08,4.N. | 39.13929 

Brassa 60.09.42 | 39.16929 

Hare Island 70.26.17 39.1984 

Melville Island 74.47.12,4 89.207 





‘ Deductions as to the Figure of the Earth. 


‘ The following table contains the diminution of gravity from 
the Pole to the Equator, and the resulting ellipticity of the earth 
deduced from the preceding observations. 

‘ The method which has been followed in obtaining these deduc- 
tions is the same which has been described by Captain Kater in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1819, p. 420. and 421. 




















| Diminution of sae 

, yueeny . Ellipticity. 

' London and Brassa "0055066 sts 
London and Hare Island 0055082 atin 
Brassa and Hare Island "0055139 sisz 
London and Melville Island °0055258 5133 








| On the Aberrations of Compound Lenses and Olject Glasses. 
By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. — The author here observes 
that 


‘ It has been made a subject of reproach to mathematicians, who 
have occupied themselves with the theory of the refracting tele- 
scope, that the practical benefit derived from their speculations 
has been by no means commensurate to the expenditure of analy- 
tical skill and labour they have called for, and that from all the 
abstruse researches of Clairaut, Euler, D’Alembert, and other cele- 
brated geometers, nothing has hitherto resulted beyond a mass of 
complicated formule, which, though confessedly exact in theory, 
have never yet been made the basis of construction for a single 
good instrument, and remain therefore totally inapplicable, or at 


least unapplied, in practice.’ 
Mr. Herschel’s 
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Mr. Herschel’s object in the subsequent part of the paper 
is to remove these objections, or at least to lighten them, by 
presenting, under one uniform analysis, the whole theory of 
the aberrations of spherical surfaces ; and, secondly, by fur- 
nishing practical results of easy computation to the artist, dis- 
entangled from algebraical complexity, applicable to all the or- 
dinary variety of materials on which he has to work. — As far as 
numerical results are concerned, the author has undoubtedly 
effected much that he proposed: but as to what extent they 
will be useful in practice, this question must be left to the de- 
cision of experiments founded on them. ‘The paper un- 
questionably displays great analytical skill and ingenuity ; and 
we hope that its practical results may be found such as the 
writer seems so fully to anticipate. 

On the mean Density of the Earth. By Dr. Charles Hutton, 
¥.R.S. — If any philosophical problem has, ¢ priori, an ap- 
pearance of greater difficulty than another, it is that which 
forms the subject of the present article; namely, to determine 
the mean density of the earth, or to find its actual weight (if 
we may use the term), in comparison with water, or any other 
known terrestrial body. Newton was the first philosopher 
who ventured to offer any conjectures on this subject ; and it is 
wonderful to see how satisfactorily even the mere guesses of 
this great geometer have been verified by modern experiments : 
for in the problem in question, his suppositious density ap- 
proaches as nearly to the experimental results as those results 
approach to each other. —The attempt, however, to determine 
the earth’s density by experiment originated with Dr. Maske- 
lyne; and in the years 1774, 1775, 1776, numerous astrono- 
mical observations were made near the mountain Schehallien 
in Scotland, with a view to this determination; viz. by ob- 
serving the altitudes of certain stars on the north and the 
south side of it, which, independently of the effect produced 
on the plumb-line by the mountain, ought to have had no 
other difference than that which is due to the terrestrial 
arc between them. ‘Fhese experiments were carried on by 
Mr. Reuben Burrow, under the superintendence of Dr. Maske- 
lyne ; and the mean results of nearly 400 observations shewed 
that the effect of the mountain had actually produced a de- 
viation of the plumb-line of 11"°6, including the observations 
on both sides; or a mean deviation on each side of 5'*8, — 
By these proceedings the relative attraction of the earth and 
the mountain became known: but, before any determination 
could be founded on this ratio with regard to the density of 
the earth, it was requisite to ascertain, by actual measure- 
ment, the figure, dimensions, and specific gravity of Sche- 
hallien, 
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hallien, and the exact distance of the observatories on each 
side of the mountain from each other. 

This very important and laborious task devolved on Dr. 
Hutton, who had thus a principal share in the solution of this 
celebrated problem ; and in the paper before us he very justly 
complains of the pains which, for some years past, seem to 
have been taken to keep his name in the back ground, when- 
ever any reference has been made to this solution. He sug- 
gests, also, that of late an undue partiality has been given to 
the results obtained by Mr. Henry Cavendish by means of 
two balls of lead, two inches in diameter, and two others of 
ten inches diameter. According to the first determination of 
Dr. Hutton, the mean density of the earth was to that of the 
mountain as 9 to 5; and therefore, assuming as the probable 
mean density of Schehallien 2}, that of the earth will be 44, 
or four and a half times the density of water. The density of 
Schehallien, however, at this epoch, was a mere assumption : 
but, in the year 1811, Professor Playfair communicated to 
the Royal Society the result of his lithological survey of it; 
from which it appeared that, instead of 2°5 as assumed b 
Dr. Hutton, its mean specific gravity was 2°725, which 
changed Dr. Hutton’s former terrestrial density to 5°0, instead 
of 4°5 as first determined. 

The experiments of Mr. Cavendish made the mean density 
of the earth 5°48; which so far exceeded Dr. Hutton’s greatest 
result, that he could not but suspect some error in the com- 
putations founded on the ball-experiments. Notwithstanding 
his very advanced age, (85 years, ) this veteran philosopher has 
therefore undertaken the entire recalculation of Mr. Caven- 
dish’s tables, in the course of which he discovered several very 
serious errors. The principal object of the present com- 
munication (made 43 years after his former paper) is to point 
out those errors, and to shew that, when they are corrected, 
the results approximate nearer to the Schehallien numbers: 
so that the preference hitherto given to Mr. Cavendish’s re- 
sults has been greater than they in fact deserved. 

We think that the Doctor has very clearly established his 
point: but we cannot attempt to give a more particular analysis 
of his memoir. We shall merely extract his concluding para- 
graph, which shews how highly interested he still feels on 
subjects connected with his early pursuits: 


* I cannot conclude this paper of enquiry without expressing a 
hearty wish for the repetition of the large or mountain experiment, 
in some other favourable situation, and with improved means, if 
possible. For this purpose, I shall venture just to mention an idea 
which has sometimes occurred to my mind, namely, that one of 


the 
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the large pyramids in Egypt might profitably be employed, instead 
of a mountain, for this experiment. Such a body offers several 
advantages for the purpose. In the first place the mass is suffi- 
ciently large, standing on a base of about the size of the whole 
space of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and of a height almost double of 
that of St. Paul’s steeple; then the station for the plummet, or 
zenith sector, could be taken much nearer the centre of the mass, 


than on a mountain, which would give a larger quantity of devia- , 


tion of the plummet ; then the regular figure and the known com- 
position of the mass would yield great facilities in the calculation 
of its attraction; lastly, the deviation of the plummet might be 
‘observed on all the four sides. Should sucl: a project take place, 
‘it will be best to take the stations at about one-fourth of its alti- 
tude above the base, that being the place where the deviation of 
the plummet would be the greatest. Finally, so favourable for 
such an experiment do those circumstances appear, and so anxious 
‘are my wishes for its completion and success, that, were it not for 
my great age and little health, I should be glad to make one in any 
party to undertake such an expedition.’ 


Calculation of some Observations of the Solar Eclipse, 7th 
September, 1820. By Mr. Charles Rumker. — An annular or 
a total eclipse furnishes such an excellent opportunity of cor- 
recting the lunar and solar tables, and is an event which so 
rarely occurs in any particular place or quarter of the world, 
that when either the one or the other does happen in any part 
of Europe it naturally excites a great interest; and in the 
present instance in particular a variety of accurate observ- 
ations appear to have been made, in England, France, Ger- 
many, &Xc., which have been communicated to Mr. Rumker, 
a German astronomer, and by him computed, and the results 
transmitted to the Royal Society. We cannot, however, 
make any abstract of them which would be interesting, with- 
out far exceeding the proper limits of this article. 

An Account of the Re-measuremeni of the Cube, Cylinder, and 
Sphere, used by the late Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, in his 
Enqutries respecting a Standard of Weights and Measures. By 
Captain Henry Kater. — These experiments were made with 
a view to the long contemplated act for regulating the British 
weights and measures; an object which had engaged much of 
the time and attention of the late Sir G. Shuckburgh Evelyn. 
In the course of his inquiries, Mr. Troughton had made for 
him a very accurate cube, cylinder, and sphere of brass; and 
an excellent hydrostatic balance, sensible to the 100th part of 
a grain; by means of which he determined very accurately 
the weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, and found it 
equal to 252°422 parliamentary grains. If, however, we gent 
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stand Sir George’s paper correctly, this is under a barome- 
trical pressure of 29°74 inches, and at the temperature of 66° 
of the common thermometer. Captain Kater, in his re- 
measurements, reduces the pressure to zero ; and consequently 
the deductions from the two measures are not exactly com- 
parable. The following are the results of Captain K.’s 
experiments : 


‘ It may now be useful to collect under one view the data fur- 
nished by Sir George Shuckburgh’s experiments, and by the pre- 
ceding measurements. 
































Weight of Xf 

ne eae Weight in — * | Barom. or, when 
at 62°, Air, Grains. Air. Inches. Water, - ne 

Grains. | Water. 

° .e] 

Cube 124,1969| 32084,82 | 62 29,00 |31381,79| 60,2 
Cylinder} 75,2398 | 21560,05 | 62 29,00 |19006,83| 60,5 
Sphere | 113,5264|) 28722,64 | 67 29,74 |28673,51| 66,0 











‘ From these data, the weight of a cubic inch of distilled water 
in a vacuum at 62°, deduced from the cube, appears to be 


252,907 of Sir G. Shuckburgh’s grains. 
From the cylinder - 252,851 
And from the sphere 252,907 





The mean of which is 252,888 
which is equal to 252,722 grains of the Parliamentary standard.’ 


We have seen that, according to Sir George Shuckburgh, 
the weight of the cubic inch was only 252°422 grains: but 
neither the temperature nor the pressure is the same in both 
cases. 

An Account of Observations made with the Eight Feet Astro- 
nomical Circle, at the Observatory of Trinity College, Dublin, 
since the beginning of the Year 1818, for investigating the Effects 
of Parallax and Aberration on the Places of certain fixed Stars ; 
also the Comparison of these with former Observations for de- 
termining the Effects of Lunar Nutation. By the Rev. John 
Brinkley, D. D., &c.— We have had several occasions to 
notice the communications of Dr. Brinkley and our astronomer- 
royal on the subject of the parallax of certain stars, the sum- 
mary of which may thus be shortly stated. Dr. Brinkley, 
from certain observations made with a particular view, dis- 
covered anomalies in the places of particular stars, which 
seemed to indicate an annual parallax: but these cases bein 
Rey. Juty, 1822. X examin 
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examined by Mr. Pond, he could discover no such irregu- 
larities; and hence he concluded that the change of place 
noticed by Dr. Brinkley must have proceeded from some other 
cause. Farther correspondence and communication on this 
subject took place, the leading points of which will be found 
in several preceding volumes of our Review, where we have 
noticed those parts of the Philosophical Transactions in which 
they were published. 

The present memoir is likewise composed principally with 
reference to this inquiry; and, from numerous other observ- 
ations, Dr. B. still finds reason to assume a parallax in cer- 
tain stars: — at least, he says that he can see no other way of 
accounting for the anomalies which he has perceived : 


‘ All attempts to arrive at results inconsistent with parallax 
have failed; so that, as far as the new observations are concerned, 
2 | former conclusions have been strengthened instead of weaken- 
ed. Ido not mean, however, to assert, that the subject is yet 
divested of the difficulties attendant on it from other sources. 
Some of the results that I have found, although in themselves in 
no manner inconsistent with parallax, will, justly perhaps with 
many, add to the difficulty of admitting the explanation by paral- 
lax. They will be unwilling to admit that many of the smaller 
stars are nearer to us than many of the brighter; — that in a cer- 
tain part of the heavens of considerable extent, many of the stars 
exhibit a sensible parallax. This however must be admitted, if 
my discordances result from parallax. If it be admitted, then 
several of the difficulties that have occurred by comparing my 
observations and those of Mr. Pond will be done away. But I 
shall defer a few remarks on this head, till I have given an account 
of my own observations, and of the results thereof.’ 


As the paper is too long for us to follow the author through 
the several arguments which he advances in favor of his hy- 
pothesis, we shall merely observe that we can see no reason 
for finding a difficulty in admitting a parallax in some stars 
of inferior magnitude, although no such effect may be dis- 
cernible in more brilliant stars. We conceive that, judging 
from the planets in our system, we have no cause for assum- 
ing the brightest stars to be the nearest; and, though we are 
-aware that this is generally supposed, there cannot, we think, 
be a more groundless assumption. 

Some other results in this memoir cannot fail to engage the 
‘attention of astronomers. ‘The most remarkable relates to 
aberration ; which seems to indicate that a different constant 
may be requisite for different stars, or that the velocity of 
light issuing from different stars is not necessarily the same, 
though this has been generally supposed. 

‘ The 
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‘ The investigation of the constant of aberration by direct ob- 
servations of zenith distance has not, that I am aware of, been 
attempted since those of Bradley, by the zenith sector. A cen- 
tury has nearly elapsed since his excellent observations were 
made. The result sof M. Delambre’s investigations relative to the 
velocity of light, as deduced from the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, appeared to confirm in so strong a manner the mean of 
Bradley’s results, that astronomers seem to have considered the 
point quite settled; but if I mistake not, one cause for this was 
the paucity of instruments adequate to so delicate an enquiry.’ 


It is unnecessary to observe on the importance of this de- 
termination, as connected with the theory of light. Should 
Dr. Brinkley’s suspicions turn out to be well founded, it will 
be quite decisive against the undulatory system; and it will 
also shew that the corpuscules theory is insufficient, without 
the addition of principles as yet unknown, to explain all the 
phenomena of light. 

On the Effects produced in the Rates of Chronometers by the 
Proximity of Masses of Iron. By Peter Barlow, Esq. of the 
Royal Military Academy. — In our notice of the last volume 
of these Transactions, Part II., will be found some particulars 
respecting certain observations made by Mr. Fisher during his 
Arctic voyage with Captain Buchan, on the rates of chrono- 
meters, as they were supposed to be affected by the iron of 
the ship. That paper seems to have furnished Mr. Barlow 
with the clue to the experiments detailed in the article before us; 
the object of which was to ascertain, first, whetheriron has really 
the effect supposed by Mr. Fisher, and, if so, whether it could 
be reduced to any fixed and determinate laws. With this view, 
having procured six excellent chronometers, and ascertained 
their rates by transit-observations, he applied them at different 
distances, and in different situations, about an iron ball of 13 
inches diameter ; still taking their rates by transit-observations, 
as before. He also, while each chronometer retained its place 
as to distance and situation, changed its own position, by 
turning first one part towards the iron, and then another ; and, 
by thus continuing his experiments from the meng of 
March to the latter end of May, a considerable number of re- 
sults were obtained, from which the author has derived the 
following practical deductions : 

‘ The first general conclusion which may be drawn from the 
foregoing experiments, is, that the rate of a chronometer 1s un- 
doubtedly altered by its proximity to iron bodies. 

‘ Secondly, it appears that it is by no means a general case that 
iron necessarily accelerates the rate of a chronometer, as would 
appear from Mr. Fisher’s observations; for five out of the six 


chronometers which I have made use of, were obviously retarded 
X 2 in 
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in every situation in which they were placed. In one instance 
only, viz. chronometer No. II., chine is an indication of accelera- 
tion in one situation ; but it is more doubtful than the retardation 
‘in all the other five. 

‘ It is also very obvious from the experiments on Nos. IV. and 
V. that much depends on the direction of the balance with 
respect to the iron: thus No. IV. lost nearly 2" per day when its 
12 o'clock hour mark was turned to the south, and only seven- 
tenths when it was placed to the East ; but as soon as the chrono- 
meter was returned to its old direction, the loss again became 
2-1 daily. The same occurred in the case of No. V., which lost 
$'"6 per day in one direction, and gained 0'*5 in another at right 
angles to it; and on returning it again to its former direction, the 
losing rate became 4*1 per day, viz. rather stronger than at first. 
It must be admitted, however, that the same striking difference in 
the rate, as depending upon direction, was not observed in another 
instance, when a similar experiment was repeated on the same 
chronometer. Speaking generally, it also appears, that the greatest 
effect is produced in those instances where the change in the mag- 
netic intensity is the greatest; but there does not seem to be that 
uniformity of relation in these cases, that we should naturally 
have anticipated. 

‘ As a practical conclusion, it is obvious, that on ship-board, 
great care ought to be taken to keep the chronometers out of the 
immediate vicinity of any considerable mass or surface of iron ; 
on which account, they ought not to be kept in the cabins of the 
gun-room officers, which are on the sides of the vessel ; and pro- 
bably a strong iron knee, or even a gun, will be found at a very 
inconsiderable distance from the spot where the watch is most 

likely, in this case, to be deposited. 

‘ In short, it appears from the preceding experiments, that a 
chronometer ought to be kept as weg at a distance from any 
partial mass of iron, as the compass itself. And, as much of the 
iron of a ship is hidden, the best way of detecting it, and of ascer- 
taining a proper situation for a chronometer, will be to set down a 
compass in any place designed for the former, and to observe and 
compare the direction of its needle with that of the azimuth com- 
pass on deck, while the vessel is on different tacks ; and if the dis- 
agreement between the two be very considerable, another situation 
ought to be selected. 

* When I made my experiments on local attraction, on board his 
Majesty’s ship Leven, we placed several compasses in different 
parts of the vessel, some of which were very powerfully atfected 
under different directions of the ship’s head; in consequence, no 
doubt, of their being within the influence of partial action, arising 
from some near, but hidden, mass of iron.’ 


Besides the iron ball, Mr. Barlow employed a plate of iron 
_,@f the kind which he has recommended for correcting the local 
attraction of a ship’s iron on the compass; (see M. R. vol. xcii. 
-p.18.) from which it appears that, in this case, as in the 
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former, the power of the iron resides wholly on its surface. 
In consequence, however, of this plate having been unex- 
pectedly sent away to be fitted on board the Fury, (Captain 
Parry,) for the purpose of correcting the local attraction 
during his present interesting voyage, the experiments on it 
were not completed. 

Mr. Barlow concludes his paper by explaining the method 
of determining the ship-ratcs of chronometers, before they are 
taken on board; which, if it should be found successful, will 
be an important datum for nautical men. 

The first part of these Transactions for the present year has 
just appeared. 





Art. X. Halidon Hill ; a Dramatic Sketch, from Scottish His- 
tory. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Svo. 6s. sewed. Hurst 
andCo. 1822. 


[" is generally the case that much expectation ends in disap- 

pointment. ‘The free delineation of character in some of 
the recent Scotish novels, and the admirable conversations 
interspersed throughout them, raised hopes that, when a regu- 
lar drama should be attempted by the person who was con- 
sidered as their author, the success would be eminent. Its 
announcement, too, in a solemn and formal manner, did not 
diminish the interest of the public. ‘The drama, however, 
which was expected, turns out to be in fact, and not only in 
name, merely a dramatic sketch ; which is entirely deficient in 
plot, and contains but three characters, Swinton, Gordon, and 
Edward, in whom any interest is endeavoured to be excited. 
With some exceptions, the dialogue also is flat and coarse: 
—and for all these defects one or two vigorous descriptions 
of battle-scenes will scarcely make sufficient atonement, except 
in the eyes of very enthusiastic friends. 

We conceive it to be extremely probable that Sir Walter 
Scott had resolved to commemorate some of the events in the 
life of Wallace, and had already sketched that hero, and a 
Templar, and Edward the First, when his eye glanced over 
the description of the battle of Homildon Hill in Pinker- 
ton’s History of Scotland; that, being pleased with the cha- 
racters of Swinton and Gordon, he transformed his Wallace 
into Swinton ; and that, for the sake of retaining his portrait of 
Edward, as there happened to be a Gordon and a Douglas at 
the battle of Halidown in the time of Edward the Third, and 
there was much similarity in the circumstances of the contest, 
he preserved his Edward as Edward the Third, retaining also 
X 3 his 
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his old Knight Templar, in defiance of the anachronism. The 
battle of Homildon is thus described by Pinkerton, as quoted 
by Sir Walter: 


‘ « The Governor (anno 1402) dispatched a considerable force 
under Murdac, his eldest son; the Earls of Angus and Moray also 
joined Douglas, who entered England with an army of ten thou- 
sand men, carrying terror and devastation to the walls of Newcastle. 

‘ « Henry IV. was now engaged in the Welch war against Owen 
Glendour; but the Earl of Northumberland, and his son, the Hot- 
spur Percy, with the Earl of March, collected a numerous array, 
and awaited the return of the Scots, impeded with spoil, near 
Milfield, in the north part of Northumberland. Douglas had 
reached Wooler, in his return ; and, perceiving the enemy, seized a 
strong post between the two armies, called Homildon-hill. In this 
method he rivalled his predecessor at the battle of Otterburn, but 
not with like success. The English advanced to the assault, and 
Henry Percy was about to lead them up the hill, when March 
caught his bridle, and advised him to advance no farther, but to 
pour the dreadful shower of English arrows into the enemy. This 
advice was followed with the usual fortune; for in all ages the 
bow was the English weapon of victory, and though the Scots, 
and perhaps the French, were superior in the use of the spear, yet 

this weapon was uscless after the distant bow had decided the 
combat. Robert the Great, sensible of this at the battle of 
Banockburn, ordered a prepared detachment of cavalry to rush 
among the English archers at the commencement, totally to dis- 
perse them, and stop the deadly effusion. But Douglas now used 
no such precaution ; and the consequence was, that his people, 
drawn up on the face of the hill, presented one general mark to 
the enemy, none of whose arrows descended in vain. The Scots 
fell without fight, and unrevenged, till a spirited knight, Swinton, 
exclaimed aloud, ‘ O my brave countrymen! what fascination has 
seized you to-day, that you stand like deer to be shot, instead of 
indulging your ancient courage, and meeting your enemies hand 
to hand? Let those who will descend with me, that we may gain 
victory, or life, or fall like men.’ This being heard by Adam 
Gordon, between whom and Swinton there existed: an ancient 
deadly feud, attended with the mutual slaughter of many followers, 
he instantly fell on his knees before Swinton, begged his pardon, 
and desired to be dubbed a knight by him whom he must now re- 
gard as the wisest and the boldest of that order in Britain. The 
ceremony performed, Swinton and Gordon descended the hill, ac- 
companied only by one hundred men ; and a desperate valour led 
the whole body to death. Had a similar spirit been shewn by the 
Scottish army, it is probable that the event of the day would have 
been different. Douglas, who was certainly deficient in the most 
important qualities of a general, seeing his army begin to dis- 


perse, at length attempted to descend the hill; but the English _ 


archers retiring a little, sent a flight of arrows so sharp and strong, 
that no armour could withstand; and the Scottish leader him- 
self, 
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self, whose panoply was of remarkable temper, fell under five 
wounds, though not mortal. The English men-of-arms, knights, 
or squires, did not strike one blow, but remained spectators of 
the rout, which was now complete. Great numbers of Scots were 
slain, and near five hundred perished in the river Tweed upon 
their flight. Among the illustrious were Douglas, whose chief 
wound deprived him of an eye; Murdac, son of Albany; the 
Earls of Moray and Angus; and about four gentlemen of eminent 
rank and power. The chief slain were, Swinton, Gordon, Living- 
ston of Calender, Ramsay of Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, Roger 
Gordon, Walter Scott, and others. Such was the issue of the un- 
fortunate battle of Homildon.” ’ 


This drama consists of only two acts; of which the first is 
occupied principally with the wrangling of the Scotch chief- 
tains and the knighting of Gordon by Swinton. The man- 
ner in which Gordon is first struck with the air and deport- 
ment of Swinton is finely described : 


‘ Gorpon. That helmetless old Knight, his giant stature, 
His awful accents of rebuke and wisdom, 
Have caught my fancy strangely. He doth seem 
Like to some vision’d form which I have dream’d of, 
But never saw with waking eyes till now. 
I will accost him. 
‘ Vipont. Pray you, do not so ; 
Anon I'll give you reason why you should not. 
There's other work in hand 
‘ Gorpon. I will but ask his name. There’s in his presence 
Something that works upon me like a spell, 
Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 
Attracting while they chill’d my heart with fear. 
Now, born the Gordon, I do feel right well 
I’m bound to fear nought earthly — and I fear nought. 
Tl know who this man is [ Accosts SWINTON. 
Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle courtesy, 
To tell your honour’d name. I am ashamed, 
Being unknown in arms, to say that mine 
Is Adam Gordon. 
‘ SwInTON (shews emotion, but instantly subdues it). 
It is a name that soundeth in my ear 
Like to a death-knell — ay, and like the call 
Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists ; 
Yet ’tis a name which ne’er hath been dishonour’d, 
And never will, I trust — most surely never 
By such a youth as thou. 
‘ Gorpon. There’s a mysterious courtesy in this, 
And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust, you hold the Gordon not unworthy 
To know the name he asks ? 
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‘ Swinton. Worthy of all that openness and honour 
May shew to friend or foe — but, for my name, 
Vipont will shew it you; and, if it sound 
Harsh in your ear, remember that it knells there 
But at your own request. This day, at least, 
Though seldom wont to keep it in concealment, 
As there’s no cause I should, you had not heard it. 

‘ Gorpon, This strange —— 

‘ Viront. The mystery is needful. Follow me. 

[They retire behind the side scene. 

‘ Swinton (looking after them). 

"Tis a brave youth. How blush’d his noble cheek, 
While youthful modesty, and the embarrassment 
Of curiosity, combined with wonder, 

And half suspicion of some slight intended, 

All mingled in the flush ; but soon ’twill deepen 
Into revenge’s glow. How slow is Vipont ! — 

I wait the issue, as I’ve seen spectators 

Suspend the motion even of the eye-lids, 

When the slow gunner, with his lighted match, 
Approach’d the charged cannon, in the act 

To waken its dread slumbers. — Now ’tis out ; 
He draws his sword, and rushes towards me, 
Who will nor seek nor shun him.’ 


Vipont, the Templar, interferes at this moment to prevent the 
deadly issue, and Gordon’s enmity gradually gives way to ad- 
miration and reverence towards the destroyer of his father. 
Swinton’s advice in council, though his contradiction of the 
simple Regent is somewhat abrupt, is on the whole written in 
a masterly manner: but very little is made of the ceremony of 
knighthood. 

In the second act, after the English nobles have amused 
themselves in some trifling conversation with the Abbot of 
Walthamstow, Edward is introduced; and his proud coura- 
geous temper and short manner are very admirably deline- 
ated: though, if our historical recollections do not fail us, it 


is more completely the picture of Long-shanks than of the 
third Edward. 


‘ Kine Epwarb. Answer, proud Abbot ; is my chaplain’s soul, 
If thou knowest aught on’t, in the evil place ? 

‘ Cuanvos. My Liege, the Yorkshire men have gain’d the 

meadow. 

I see the pennon green of merry Sherwood. 

‘ Kine Epwarp. Then give the signal instant ! We have lost 
But too much time already. 

‘ Assot. My Liege, your holy chaplain’s blessed soul —— 

‘ Kine Epwarp. To hell with it, and thee ! Is this a time 
To speak of monks and chaplains ? 


(Flourish of trumpets, answered by a distant sound of . 4 
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See, Chandos, Percy — Ha, Saint George ! Saint Edward ! 
See it descending now, the fatal hail-shower, 
The storm of England’s wrath — sure, swift, resistless, 
Which no mail-coat can brook. — Brave English hearts ! 
How close they shoot together ! — as one eye 
Had aim’d five thousand shafts — as if one hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings ! 
‘ PERCY. The thick volley 
Darkens the air, and hides the sun from us. 
‘ Kine Epwarp. It falls on those shall see the sun no more. 
The winged, the resistless plague is with them. 
How their vex’d host is reeling to and fro, 
Like the chafed whale with fifty lances in him! 
They do not see, and cannot shun the wound. 
The storm is viewless as death’s sable wing, 
Unerring as his scythe. 
‘ Percy. Horses and riders are going down together. 
"Tis almost pity to see nobles fall, 
And by a peasant’s arrow. 
‘ BALIOL. I could weep them, 
Although they are my rebels. 
‘ Cuanpos (aside to PERcyY.) 
His conquerors, he means, who cast him out 
From his usurp’d kingdom. —( Aloud.) "Tis the worst of it, 
That knights can claim small honour in the field 
Which archers win, unaided by our lances. 
‘ Kine Epwarp. The battle is not ended. 
[Looks towards the field. 
Not ended ? — scarce begun! What horse are these, 
Rush from the thicket underneath the hill ? 
‘ Percy. They’re Hainaulters, the followers of Queen Isabel. 
‘ Kine Epwarp (hastily). 
Hainaulters.! — thou art blind — wear Hainaulters 
Saint Andrew’s silver cross ? — or would they charge 
Full on our archers, and make havoc of them? — 
Bruce is alive again — ho, rescue! rescue ! — 
Who was’t surveyed the ground? 
‘ Risaumont. Most royal Liege — 
‘ Kinc Epwarp. A rose hath fallen from thy chaplet, Ribau- 


mont. 


‘ Risaumont. I'll win it back, or lay my head beside it. [Ezit. 


‘ Kinc Epwarp. Saint George! Saint Edward! Gentlemen, 
to horse, 
And to the rescue ! — Percy, lead the bill-men ; 
Chandos, do thou bring up the men-at-arms. — 
If yonder numerous host should now bear down 
Bold as their vanguard (to the Abdot), thou mayst pray for us, 
We may need good men’s prayers. — To the rescue, 
Lords, to the rescue! Ha, Saint George! Saint Edward !’ 


The subsequent rout of the Scotish army, and the death 


of Gordon and Swinton, close the piece. Amid .the confu- 
sion 
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sion and din of the battle, the reader is unexpectedly greeted 
with the following dialogue, which breathes indeed the soft 
sounds of the Tute in the clang of trumpets. Young 
Gordon unconsciously drops the Christian name of his fair 
favourite, and then proceeds: 3 


‘ Gorpon. I have betray’d myself. 
‘ Swinton. Do not believe it. — 
Vipont, do thou look out from yonder height, 
And see what motion in the Scottish host, 
And in King Edward’s. — . [Exit Viront. 
Now will I counsel thee ; 
The Templar’s ear is for no tale of love, 
Being wedded to his Order. But I tell thee, 
The brave young knight that hath no lady-love 
Is like a lamp unlighted ; his brave deeds, 
And its rich painting, do seem then most glorious, 
When the pure ray gleams through them. — 
Hath thy Elizabeth no other name ? 
‘ Gorpon. Must I then speak of her to you, Sir Alan? 
The thought of thee, and of thy matchless strength, 
Hath conjured phantoms up amongst her dreams. 
The name of Swinton hath been spell sufficient 
To chaee the rich blood from her lovely cheek, 
And would’st thou now know her’s ? 
‘ SwINTON. I would, nay must. - 
Thy father in the paths of chivalry, 
Should know the load-star thou dost rule thy course by. 
‘ Gorpon. Nay, then, her name is — hark [ Whispers. 
¢ Swinton. I know it well, that ancient northern house. 
¢ Gorpon. O, thou shalt see its fairest grace and honour 
In my Elizabeth. And if music touch thee 
‘ Swinton. It did, before disasters had untuned me. 
‘ Gorpon. QO, her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to oblivion, 
Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 
That grief shall have its sweetness. Who, but she, 
Knows the wild harpings of our native land ? 
Whether they lull the shepherd on his hill, 
Or wake the knight to battle; rouse to merriment, 
Or sooth to sadness; she can touch each mood. 
Princes and statesmen, chiefs renown’d in arms, 
And grey-hair’d bards, contend which shall the first 
And choicest homage render to the enchantress. 
‘ Swinton. You speak her talent bravely. 
‘ GorDON. Though you smile, 
I do not speak it half. Her gift creative, 
New measures adds to every air she wakes ; 
Varying and gracing it with liquid sweetness, 
Like the wild modulation of the lark, 
Now leaving, now returning to the strain! 
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To listen to her, is to seem to wander 

In some enchanted labyrinth of romance, 
Whence nothing but the lovely fairy’s will, 

Who wove the spell, can extricate the wanderer. 
Methinks, I hear her now ! — 

‘ SwINTON. Bless’d privilege 
Of youth! There’s scarce three minutes to decide 
’Twixt death and life, ’twixt triumph and defeat, 
Yet all his thoughts are in his lady’s bower, 
List’ning her harping ! 





¢ Enter Viponr. 


Where are thine, De Vipont ? 
‘ Viront. On death — on judgment — on eternity ! 
For time is over with us.’ 


After these extracts, our readers cannot doubt that many 
individual passages in the piece are written with the full spirit 
and ease of the author’s best style: but, as a whole, we are 
bound to say that it is only an apology for a drama; and we 
should pay a poor compliment to Sir Walter Scott’s genius, 
if we did not add that we expected so much more at his 
hands than the present production, that we have been griev- 
ously disappointed. One person in the present sketch, Hob 
Hattely, ‘a false thief but yet most faithful Scotsman,’ is 
much in the novelist’s manner. 

With the character of Swinton we think that every reader 
must be highly pleased, for it is uniformly grand, and is pic- 
tured in the boldest and most vivid manner. Gordon is in 
many parts much too tame and submissive, and has that sort 
of wavering and weakness about him which is observed to 
prevail in the Waverley heroes. ‘The Regent is imbecility and 
absurdity personified, rendered contemptible to a degree 
which we should have imagined to be unnecessary, and desti- 
tute of dignity or feeling. Even his language, so far from 
being in any respect accommodated to his station, is more 
vulgar than that of the quarrelsome nobles around him; and 
the reader gladly relieves himself by incredulity from such an 
offensive picture of meanness and coarseness. 





Art. XI. Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the South of Italy, 
particularly the Carbonari. Translated from the original Ms. 
8vo. pp.235. With Engravings. 12s. Boards. Murray. 

We are not informed who is the author of the MS. men- 

tioned in the title-page of this volume; nor are we solicit- 
ous to know, for a more indifferent composition seldom issues 
from the British press. It begins with an historical essay on 
the 
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the origin of Carbonarism, which is only curious inasmuch 
as it is one of the documents of this singular association, and 
bears strong testimony to the system of imposture and delu- 
sion to which that body owes its influence over the minds of the 
ignorant and illiterate. The purport of it is that, in the reign 
of Queen Isabella of Scotland, many refugees from civil and 
religious persecution betook themselves to the woods, and 
employed themselves in making charcoal, the only commercial 
produce of Scotland. Calling themselves Carbonari from 
their functions, they established signs and conventional words 
by which they recognized each other, and erected a govern- 
ment, issued laws, and passed their days comfortably and hap- 
pily; not unlike Shakspeare’s exiles in the forest of Arden. 


‘ It happened,’ says this precious record, ‘ that Francis I., King 
of France, hunting on the frontiers of his kingdom, neat to Scotland, 
in following a wild beast, parted from his courtiers. Night came 
on, and he lost himself in the forest. He stumbled upon one of 
the tents of these people, and asked for shelter; it was granted, and 
the good Cousins unanimously ministered to him all that he was 
in need of. FrancisI. admired the happiness of these Carbonari, 
and their mystic discipline. He thought he saw something mys- 
terious and singular in it, and discovered himself to them as King 
of France. He earnestly requested to be made acquainted with 
their secret, and with the object of their association. They gra- 
tified him, and he was struck with admiration, and expressed a 
wish to be initiated into their order, promising to be their pro- 
tector. The favour was granted, and next morning he was re- 
stored to the hunters, who, having missed him, were seeking him 
in great anxiety. On his return to France, he scrupulously ful- 
filled his oath. He declared himself the protector of the Car- 
bonari, and increased their number. The society afterwards spread 
itself successively over Germany and England.’ 


The whole book is made up of documents of equal value ; 
and they who expect to acquire any useful information from it, 
relative to the subject on which it professedly treats, will be 
equally disgusted and disappointed. All however that is 
really known, or worth knowing, concerning this extraordi- 
nary sect, may be derived from better sources, and stated in 
a much shorter compass. — It is certain that through the 
Neapolitan provinces, at the period of the late Revolution, the 
Carbonari, which was a society framed in obvious imitation of 
the Free-masons, but avowedly in pursuit of some plan of 
political innovation, comprized a very large portion of the po- 
pulation. Yet they do not, as some persons have erroneously 
supposed, appear to have imbibed the spirit or principles of 
French politics; for it is notorious that they were alike ad- 


verse to the French government of Joseph Bonaparte — 
that 
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that of Murat. ‘Their existence, however, for several years, 
has been a matter of much notoriety; and, though they af- 
fected great secrecy, their proceedings were very far from 
being concealed: but no sooner did the Revolution of 1820 
burst forth than they threw off the mask, published their 
proceedings, and even issued their proclamations. 

We do not entirely agree with those who affect to despise the 
Carbonari as obscure and insignificant, and unworthy of theso- 
licitude and alarm which they have excited; because societies 
whose compact is secrecy, and whose principles are change, 
must at all times be objects of anxious vigilance to govern- 
ments. Besides, if they are not precisely a numerical majority 
in Naples, they include in their numbers that part of the 
population which has the most decisive influence in political 
movements. In the two extremes of society, the higher no- 
bility and the lowest of the populace, few or no Carbonari 
are to be found: it is chiefly in the intermediate classes that their 
strength resides ; and among these are the Possidenti, or small 
landed proprietors, who, in an agricultural country like 
Naples, have considerable weight in all projects to which they 
contribute their influence. In addition to these, the rapid 
fluctuations of property and transitions of government for the 
last twenty-five years had created a comparatively new class of 
middle men; — men who, having been agents of the great 
landed estates, have, by their own industry and knowlege of 
rural economy, so profited by the vicissitudes of the times 
and the improvidence of their employers, as to have obtained 
actual possession of the domains which they once superin- 
tended. ‘They bear the general designation of Galantuomini, 
or gentlemen. From this class, official situations are supplied 
in the provinces; and these people, almost to a man, are en- 
listed among the Carbonari. It was therefore a perplexing 
problem to the Neapolitan government, to determine what 
precautions could have been taken against a sect which em- 
bodied so large a portion of the most efficient functionaries of 
the state; for whole districts and provinces were thus in the 
hands of persons who, while they discharged their duties 
with the most scrupulous fidelity, were carrying on their oc- 
cult and mysterious projects. A majority of Carbonari in the 
Decurionato, or public assembly of the province, would ensure 
the election of the Syndics, the Gabielleri, (excise-men,) and 
a variety of subordinate officers. 

It seems that, in this sect, proselytism is incredibly rapid, 
and the recommendation of an initiated man is in most cases 
a sufficient passport for new candidates. At the same time, 
every member is unwearied in his canvass for fresh recruits, 
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and an admission is not without its private advantages. It is 
a new and artificial bond of fellowship and benevolence: 
labourers are supplied with tools and implements, and fre- 
quently with money; and every Cousin is sure of sympathy and 
aid in sickness, and consolation in death. Such are among 
the most efficient causes of the rapid diffusion of the sect. 

In no class had the principles of this association struck a 
deeper root than among the numerous provincial militia, the 
legionarit, the civici, the militi ; and this was the class that had 
the principal share in the late Revolution. As every individual 
of this body must be assessed ten ducats to the Jand-tax, it is 
plain that, exclusively of an armed power, they must have had 
great influence as proprietors of the soil; and in Capitanata, the 
most extensive and populous of the Neapolitan provinces, 
40,000 of these persons, each with forty cartridges and 
four ducats in his pocket, were for several months com- 
pletely equipped for action. It cannot therefore excite much 
surprize that the late commotion, dignified with the name of 
Revolution, broke out: but why its duration was so short, and 
why a more heroic resistance was not made against the Aus- 
trians, it is more difficult to explain. Perhaps, however, the 
Neapolitan people themselves are the best solution of this 
problem. Like their own Vesuvius, they are liable to sudden 
and short-lived ebullitions: their zeal had begun to cool; 
and they had already regarded its objects as scarcely adequate 
in value to intense or perilous efforts. Still it is clear that a 
political society, which had sufficient influence to stir up a 
people to revolt, —though not, as it should seem, to encourage 
them to fight, —must be a continued source of alarm to the 
government of Naples; and it is a perplexing question to de- 
cide how to deal with such bodies. ‘The opposition which is 
ordinarily called persecution would, by a principle inherent in 
human nature, only inflame their zeal and increase their 
proselytes. Rome could indeed in a single day, and by one 
decree of her senate, put down the mischievous sect of the Bac- 


chanalians, which, according to Livy, threatened instant de- ' 


struction to the republic: but the full-grown, gigantic, and 
adult mischief of a conspiracy, which contains in its bosom 
the numerical majority of a nation, will not admit of so instan- 
taneous a remedy. 

There are, however, in the Carbonari of Naples, some pe- 
culiarities which distinguish them favorably from the socie- 
ties of the same name in other parts of Italy. That body, for 
instance, which was detected in the papal dominions about the 
end of 1817, seems to have been in pursuit of the most bloody 
and vindictive projects. On the trial of these wretches at 
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Rome, the following triplet was declared to have been read in 
a baracca at Ascoli: 
‘“¢ Fioli di Bruto, ill brandi omai scuoteti, 
Poiche spanta nel ciel, di sangue tinta, 
Stella, che batte il rio tiranno il prete.” 


They were intercepted on the eve of a plot which in a few 
hours was to have deluged the streets with blood, and placed 
national and individual property at the mercy of ruffians and 
assassins. 

The Neapolitan Carbonari are chiefly formidable from their 
numbers: a circumstance which, if we may trust history and 
experience, diminishes their dangerousness, and assuages their 
mischief; for an association consisting of a million of members 
cannot be secret. In such a multitude, also, the spirit of the 
confederacy is not long in evaporating, and the control of 
the leaders must become every day less vigorous and autho- 
ritative. ‘There is also some reason to believe that the solemn 
puerilities of their ceremonies, and their farcical solemnities, 
are sufficient to engross and absorb the faculties of the greater 
part of them. They produced, it is true, a revolution: but what 
became of that revolution? ‘ It vanished at the crowing of the 
cock,” and it is not likely that so inauspicious an experiment 
will be soon repeated. A few lean and sallow Cassiuses are 
a more portentous evil in any state than a whole people com- 
posed of Neapolitan Carbonari.— Moreover, the mere number, 
of which this association consisted, do not furnish any inference 
whatsoever of that collective, physical, or intellectual might, 
by which durable revolutions are effected. It is a hot-bed, 
and of forced growth: but moral vegetation is never healthy, 
unless it is slow and gradual; and the aim of the Carbonari 
seems to have been that of making an imposing and terrific 
effect by mere numbers. 

We have taken some pains in thus collecting the chief 
features of a sect, which has of late occupied a considerable 
space in political speculation; and we think that our views of 
the subject will be found accordant with the observations of 
the best-informed travellers who have lately visited the southern 
peninsula of Italy, and who have studied the regular influen- 
tial principles of human nature. Reform must, sooner or 
later, alleviate the distresses of the people, and mitigate thc 
pressure of governments, in all the old states of the world : — 
but it is not by such instruments as the Carbonari that the 
great and beneficial designs of Providence, to ameliorate the 
civil by improving the intellectual condition of men, will be 
carried into effect. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For JULY, 1822. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 12. Tracts on Political Economy: viz. * Britain independ- 
ent of Commerce:” “ Agriculture the Source of Wealth:” 

‘‘ The Objections against the Corn-Bill refuted :” ‘* Speech on 

the East-India Trade.” With prefatory Remarks on the Causes 
- and Cure of our present Distresses, as originating from Neglect 

of Principles laid down in these Works. By F Seence, i 

~L.S. 8vo. pp.264. Longman and Co. 1822. 

If, as Mr. Spence asserts with a degree of self-complacency that 
is more often felt by authors than expressed, the distresses of the 
country ‘ originate from neglect of principles laid down in his 
works,’ we must in some degree be implicated as accessaries to 
the ruin around us: for it has happened, unfortunately, that the 
principles laid down in most of his political publications have been 
controverted in our pages. His “ Britain independent of Com- 
merce” was examined in the Monthly Review, vol. lv. p. 80., and 
his “ Objections against the Corn-Bill refuted” were noticed in 
vol. Ixxvi. p. 329. The present republication of his tracts is in- 
troduced by a few prefatory remarks, declaring his conviction 
that the present state of the country is an irrefragable proof of 
the soundness of his principles. 

‘ If I were asked,’ he says, ‘ to state in one word the cause of 
our wealth and prosperity during the war, I should answer, the 
high price of agricultural produce, gradually influencing and en- 
creasing the price of all other commodities; and by the vast 
stimulus which it gave in every shape to the productive powers of 
the soil, augmenting far beyond parallel in any age or country our 
surplus disposeable produce.’ Of what advantage, it may be re- 
joined, is this surplus disposeable produce to a country “ inde- 
pendent of Commerce ?” Ifa surplus produce be created by the 
stimulus of high prices artificially conferred on agriculture, it 1s not 
disposeable without loss. No country will buy at a dear rate from 
us which can buy more cheaply elsewhere, or can manufacture 
more cheaply at home. At whatever high price we produce, our 
sales must be accommodated to the low prices of production in 
other countries, or we shall not dispose of our ‘ disposeable sur- 
plus.’ In all foreign commerce, a mutual displacement of labor 
takes place in the shape of commodities; and the difference be- 
tween the value of the labor displaced, and of that which dis- 
places it, is the measure of advantage which either country derives 
from the intercourse. Let us suppose that Poland can grow corn 
at one third less amount of labor and capital than Great Britain ; 
and, on the other hand, that Great Britain can manufacture broad 
cloth, cotton-goods, hardware, &c. at one third less amount of 
labor and capital than Poland: surely it would strike most people 
that an interchange of these commodities would be more advan- 
tageous 
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tageous to both countries, than if Poland persevered in expensively 
manufacturing at home what she could more cheaply purchase 
from us ; and Great Britain, in expensively growing on unproduc- 
tive soils corn which she could more cheaply purchase from 
Poland. 

Mr. Spence, however, cannot see any advantage from such an 
Intercourse. Our wealth and prosperity during the war are, ac- 
cording to him, entirely attributable to the high price of agricul- 
tural produce ; and the true causes of this high price, with the 
happy assistance of occasional bad seasons, were, first, the na- 
tional debt, or, in other words, taxation. This invariably enhances 
the price of the necessaries and luxuries of life, where the prudent 
precaution is observed of excluding the commodities of untaxed 
foreign countries from entering into competition with our own. 
Secondly, the monopoly which the agriculturists enjoyed ; this 
latter being by far the most efficient source of our wealth, because, 


without the monopoly of the home-market, taxation could not 


have had the blessed effect of raising prices; for Polish wheat 
might have been imported during the whole of the war at 40s. 
a quarter. Having shewn that the high price of agricultural pro- 
duce was the cause of our prosperity, the conclusion is irresistible 
that its low price is the grand source of our poverty and misery 
since the peace; and, as the monopoly of the home-market occa- 
sioned high prices, so the unrestrained importation of corn in 
1814 and 1815 occasioned iow prices, and ‘ was the real death- 
blow of our prosperity, bringing in its train a fall in wages, and 
in the price of all other commodities, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of profit and income to every class of the community.’ Vje 
may, however, ask how it happens that the price of agricultural 
produce still keeps falling, when it is notorious that the British 
grower has had the monopoly of the home-market for several 
years ? Whatever the cause may be, the fact proves that this 
monopoly, even with the aid of a wet harvest, does not secure to 
the farmer those high prices which are so very desirable, it seems, 
to the rest of the community. The produce of the last year was 
abundant, but bad, owing to a general mildew Jdefore harvest, and 
almost an universal deluge of rain during the harvest: 


“© Concipit Iris aguas, alimentaque nubibus adfert. 
Sternuntur segetes, et deplorata coloni 
Vota jacent ; longique labor perit irritus anni. 
Nec ceelo contenta suo Jovis ira; sed illum 


Ceruleus frater juvat auxiliaribus undis,”. &c. 
Ov. MeTaM. i. 271. 


Still, all does not raise the price of corn, or save the agvicul- 
turist from perdition. Does not this fact convince Mr. Spence 
that something else than monopoly, bad seasons, and a thumping 
national debt, is wanted? Cannot he imagine the advantage of lower- 
ing the cost of production, so that in years of abundance we 
might dispose of our surplus-produce with advantage ? 

It is confessed on all hands, as we have seen by the recent de- 
bates on Mr. Western’s motion for a Committee to consider the 
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effect of the resumption of cash-payments on our agriculture and 
commerce, that the operation of what is commonly called Mr, 
Peel’s Bill has been very much greater than it was anticipated to 
be when that Bill passed. Equal mischief arises from the too sud- 
den subduction of a violent stimulus and the too sudden appli- 
cation of it: a limb benumbed by frost must not immediately be 
paced before the fire ; and it is now seen that the measure of ob- 
iging the Bank of England to pay in specie was accompanied by 
such a contraction in its issues, and by such an advance in the 
price of gold occasioned by the millions which it brought up to 
meet the expected demand, as to have diminished our circulating 
medium with a ruinous rapidity, to have altered the relative situ- 
ation of all classes of society, and particularly to have wrought 
such an effect on all money-contracts as almost to have made the 
debtor and creditor change places with each other. Sufficient 
precautions were not taken at the time to avert these evils: but is 
it credible that Mr. Spence should deem the recurrence to cash- 
payments at all, and at any time, as absurd a measure as it would 
be in France and Germany to revert to barter? Surely he forgets 
the memorable, the immortal resolution of Mr. Vansittart in 1811, 
that the’ notes of the Bank of England “ had always been and 
were at that time held in public estimation to be equivalent tothe 
legal coin of the realm;” and this at the very moment when 
guineas were greedily purchased at 27s., and when it was neces- 
sary to enact a law compelling the acceptance of the Bank of 
England notes in payment. An over-issue of their notes by coun- 
try-bankers was perhaps inipracticable, as long they were obliged 


| A give Bank of England paper for them: but what was there to 
che 


ck the over-issue of Bank of England notes when government 
made them legal tender, and screened the Company from paying 
them in gold? “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” Mr. Spence has 
his remedy against the recurrence of this evil, and a most amusin 
one it is: Submit the Bank’s operations to a Board of Control, 
composed of members of the House of Commons, half-ministerial, 
half-opposition ; to whom it should be given in charge, whenever 
the exchanges and the price of bullion indicate any redundancy of 
paper-money, to institute the necessary inquiries and limitations. 
The Prime Minister and the Governor of the Bank of England 
would certainly desire nothing more ! 

At the close of his prefatory remarks, (to which alone we 
need now refer,) Mr. Spence suggests the following as the most 
feasible remedies for our distress. First, a temporary loan of three 
or four millions io relieve the pressing difficulties of the agricul- 
tural class. This boon has been offered, and wisely rejected by the 
agriculturists themselves because it was fraught with mischief. — 
Secondly, the clearing the country of its redundant population by 
facilitating emigration. This was tried three or four years ago, 
when it was the fashion to fancy that our population was redun- 
dant, though the experiment was not carried to the extent which 
Mr. Spence would advise ; for, instead of paltry grants of 50,000/. 
or 60,000/., he would annually devote to this object one or two 
millions, 
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millions, to be taken from the sinking fund. But how is this? @ 
redundant population and a superabundant produce existing at the 
same tim~, in the same country! What a paradox! — Thirdly, to 
take the maintenance and employment of the poor entirely inte 
the hands of government, or rather of a publie board, under 
checks which might easily be devised to prevent undue influence 
and jobs. Mr. S. is very partial to Boards; and, although Goe 
vernment has hitherto “ neglected the principles laid down in his 
works,” and brought the nation to its present state of distress by 
that neglect, he is yet inclined to repose unlimited confidence in 
its wisdom, and transfer the management of about six millions 
sterling from the hands of parishes to the hands of Ministers and 
their retainers. — Fourthly, a revision of the corn laws, ‘ including 
a more equitable plan of taking the averages so as to secure the 
maximum price to the inland districts ; the abolition of the present 
injurious system of allowing foreign grain to be warehoused here 5 
a great abbreviation of the period of the ports being open when 
prices rise; and the imposition of high protecting duties on alJ 
agricultural products that can be raised at home.’ — Fifthly, the 
inmediate re-enactment of the Bank-Restriction Act: the transac; 
tions of the Bank being subject to Parliamentary control, an 
being made to pay annually to the public a sum equal to one-h 
or two-thirds of what can be shewn it is likely to gain by beitig 
released from the obligation to pay in cash. 


Art. 13. The Cause of the present distressful State of the Country 
investigated ; and the supposed easiest, speediest, and most 
effectual Remedies, submitted with all due Respect to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament. By J. Symmons, Esq, 
F.R.S. F.A.S. 8vo. 3s. Rodwell and Martin, 

Mr. Symmons takes precisely the same line of argument in this 
pamphlet, which Mr. Spence pursued in the volume mentioned in 
the preceding article. He begins by reprobating the adoption of 
any change in the currency of a great commercial country, (un- 
less urged by absolute state-necessity,) as one of the most weak and 
wicked of measures ; because it sets afloat all existing contracts, 
and deranges the entire monied system of the kingdom: yet in the 
same page (10.) he expatiates in terms of high satisfaction on the 
advantages which this country derived from the substitution of 
paper for cash-payments. Now what was the result of this subs 
stitution, but the ‘ setting afloat of all existing contracts,’ and 
the derangement of all the monied system of the kingdom? 
Yet, now that we have gone back to a sound and solid cur- 
rency, we are advised once again to disturb all the contracts, pub- 
lic and private, which have been effected under the restored 
circulating medium. — A bon-vivant, who had long indulged 
with unmeasured freedom in the pleasures of the table, beg 
at last to feel the effect of these potations in a disordere 
stomach, feverish pulse, and debilitated frame. His medical at- 
tendant recommended plain diet, and the recurrence to sober 
habits: but so revolting was this salutary regimen, that he re- 
solved to dismiss his family-physician, and go to some quack who 
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was in the practice of attending rather to the dispositions of his 
patients than to their complaints. The advice of the latter was, 
that, whenever the patient found his stomach peculiarly weakened 
by the excess of the preceding day, he should excite its languid 
powers to action by the application of a double stimulus on the 
following. Fortunately, good sense enough remained in this ine- 
briate to see the fatal folly of such advice : he summoned fortitude 
to follow that which he had before rejected ; and, distressing as it 
was, for a time, to adhere to a system of temperance, he was 
amply rewarded for it by a perfect recovery. — Twice has this 
country been thrown into confusion by dabbling with the currency ; 
first by the restriction from cash-payments, then by the return to 
them; and now we find gentlemen ‘“ who would make confusion 
worse confounded,” by.adding such complexity to every account 
as to render it absolutely impossible to be unravelled. — The divi- 
sion, however, in the House of Commons, June 12th, after an 
adjourned debate, sanctioning Mr. Huskisson’s amendment “ that 
this House will not alter the standard of gold or silver in fineness, 
weight, or denomination,” will probably tranquillize the public 
mind, by an assurance that no farther attempt will be made to fix 
gain on Great Britain the last mark of a nation’s weakness and 

egradation, the depreciation of its currency. Mr. Spence and 
Mr. Symmons are of opinion that a depreciated currency is the 
source of public prosperity; forgetting that, inasmuch as we aug- 
ment the quantity of the currency, we depreciate its value. If 
money or its representative, paper, were wealth, there would be 
some truth in the opinion: but wealth consists not in abundance 
of money, but in abundance of commodities, accessible to those 
who stand in need of them. We have indeed the abundance of 
commodities, — but they are not accessible ; and the great cause 
of our present distress, as it appears to us, was, not the passing of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill, but the neglect to accompany that measure with 
a reduction of the national expenditure, equal to the difference 
between the depreciated and the restored value of the currency. 
In consequence of this neglect, the national debt, and, in 
course, all taxes press with a much heavier weight on the indus- 
try of the people in this the eighth year of peace, than in the 
hottest of the war. Mr. Symmons says, truly enough, that low 
prices and high taxes are incompatible: but he would raise prices 
by means of a fictitious and depreciated currency ; and we would 
lower taxation so as to render the actual abundance of commodi- 
ties accessible, retaining inviolate ‘ the standard of gold and silver 
in fineness, weight, and denomination.” 

One measure suggested by Mr. Symmons we have as yet 
omitted to notice ; namely, his recommendation to Government to 
take off the stamp-duties on all notes and bills issuable by private 
bankers. If the amount of these notes has been contracted from 
twelve millions to two millions and a half, the revenue would make 
only atrifling sacrifice : but we entertain very great doubts whe- 
ther such a relief to country-bankers would induce them to 


accommodate farmers, as formerly, with loans on the security of 
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their crops, or landlords with loans on the security of their rents, 
or even of their estates. 


Art. 14. A Letter to his Majesty George the Fourth, King of the 
United Empire of Great Britain, &c. &c. Paris, printed. 8vo. 
9s.6d. Chapple. 1822. 

We have here the declamatory production of some foreigner, 
who is as little acquainted with the constitution of this country as 
with the language; or of some travelling Englishman who seems 
to have forgotten or corrupted both. The following extract will 
be considered by most of our readers as a sufficient specimen of 
its merits. 

‘ Lord North’s administration was a season of storms and tem- 
pests, incessantly boisterous and conflictive, fierce outcry and 
commotion ;— the House of Commons seemed an arena of gladi- 
ators ;—neither the most placid temper and plausible reasoning of 
the Minister, nor his facetious repartees, could appease or allay 
the raging combatants. Under Pitt, though the son of the re- 
nowned Chatham, the audacity of the faction reached its zenith ; 
all the Continent was in agitation ; — fascinated by the rhapsodical 
effusions of the bombastic praters of France, disaffection discom- 
posed all the surrounding governments ; the contagion had reached 
England, and taken its deepest root in that fecund land ; societies 
were formed to cultivate the illegitimate philosophy; rostrums 
mounted, homilies spouted in taverns, and fields rung with the re- 
forming jargon of Thelwall, Binns, and other members of the Cor- 
responding Federation;’ &c. &c. 


Art. 15. An Essay on the National Debt, shewing the Use and 
Abuse of the funding System. By John Rooke, Esq. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. Richardson. 1822. 

Mr. Rooke, who dates his preface from Akehead, near Carlisle, 
sends forth this little tract as the precursor of a larger work, in 
which he has been some time engaged, on the subject of political 
economy. The pamphlet before us is written in a direct and per- 
spicuous manner, and the author has shewn himself desirous of 
discussing a mysterious matter with the least possible mysticism. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 16. Elements of Conchology, including the Fossil Genera 
and the Animals. By T. Edward Bowdich, Esq., Conductor of 
the Mission to Ashantee. Part I. Univalves. With upwards 
of 500 Figures. 8vo. pp. 95. Il. sewed. Printed by J. 
Smith, Paris; and sold by Treuttel’'and Wiirtz, London. 

In the regular prosecution of his plan, Mr. Bowdich intended 
to have compiled abbreviated expositions of the reptiles and 
fishes before he undertook the arrangement of the Mollusca: but 
the consideration that the study of shells may now be regarded as 
appertaining alike to the province of the zoologist, and to that of 
the geologist, has weighed with him to give a preference to its 
elements in the order of publication. His classification proceeds 
on the principle of laying down the leading characters of the 
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families, as deduced from the shells; so that these interesting pro- 
ductions may be duly recognized, without waiting for an opportu- 
nity of examining their living inhabitants, at the same time that the 
place occupied by the latter in the natural system is annexed to 
the characters. Some curious exemplifications of the importance 
of eanchology, in speculations connected with fossil appearances, 
are given in the Introduction; and merits of a higher cast than 
those of mere accuracy and neatness have influenced the selection 
and treatment of the materials. The author, in fact, has brought 
to his task an acute and vigorous intellect, combined with aids and 
opportunities afforded during his residence at Paris which fall to 
the hot of few individuals. 

* These Elements are principally compiled from Cuvier’s “* Mé- 
moires pour servir a4 F Histoire et a l Anatomie des Mollusques,” 
and the second volume of the ‘“ Régne Animal” of the same 
author; M. Lamarck’s “ Mémoires sur les Fossiles des Environs 
des Paris ;” M. Brongniart’s “ Mémoires sur des Terrains qui 
paroissent avoir été formés sous leau Douce,” and others on the 
same subjects, scattered through the 22 quarto volumes of the 
“© Annales du Muséum ;” M. Biainville’s and M. Defranie’s articles 
in the *“ Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles ;” M. de Ferussac’s 
“ Histoire Naturelle, générale et particuliére, des Mollusques 
Tervestres et Fluviatiles ;’ and many other rare and costly works, 
celleeted in the splendid library of Baron Cuvier, te which I have 
had access at all hours, with the liberty of taking home whatever I 
pleased for the last two years. 

‘ The figures which illustrate the system of M, de Ferussac have 
been copied from those which accompany his work, with the excep- 
tion of such as were to be found in the Museum. Almost all the 
other figures of the recent, and some few of the fossil-shells, have 
been drawn from the objects themselves ; which I have invariably 
been permitted to take home from the Museum for that purpese, 
without being limited either to time or number. I have occa- 
sionally been favoured with such specimens as were not to be found 
there, hae the cabinets of MM, Lamarck and Dufresne. 

‘ The remaining part will contain the Bivalves, Multivalves, and 
the Sub-Coronalia and Vermicularia of Lamarck, (the Brachio- 

odaand Tubicole of Cuvier): a figure of the entire shell, of each 
valve, and of the hinges and teeth, when at all complicated, will be 
given. The Animals and Fossil Genera will also be included.’ 

From these data, some idea may be formed of the nature and 
value of the present text-book : but we should add that the irksome- 
ness of technical definition is frequently relieved by some collateral 
circumstance ; that the structure and mode of growth of shells, in 
genéral, are not overlooked ; and that the lithographic plates, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. B. himself, are excellently suited to the illustration 
of the characters. Without them, indeed, the book would be of 
very hittie service as a practical manual ; or, if their numbers were 
reduced, the usefulness of the performance would be proportion- 
ally curtailed. Mr. Bowdich has, accordingly, with a — 


spivit, rejected the illiberal requisition of the booksellers to cance 
a con- 
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a considerable portion of the figures, and has consequently taken 
on himself the entire risk of the publication. 

In the event of a fresh impression being required, Mr. B. will no 
doubt avail himself of the second part of the sixth volume of La- 
marck’s Animaux sans Vertébres, which appeared at Paris in the 
course of April last ; and which we would fondly hail as an earnest 
of the final completion of that elaborate and classical performance. 


POETRY. 


Art.17. The Modern Church; a Satirical Poem: comprising 
Sketches of some Popular and Unpopular Preachers. By John 
Laurens Bicknell, F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 63. Cadell. 

At page 48. of this little poem the author informs us as follows : 


‘ So many sects such different creeds profess, 
(To me scarce known their names, their tenets less ; ) 
I dare not tread the complicated maze, 
Enough for me, an uninspired, to gaze.’ 


It is impossible to help asking the poet, if this be the case, how 
he came to write on ‘ The Modern Church?’ If there be a topic 
which requires comprehensive knowlege of all its bearings, it 
must be the description of the state of religion in any country ; 
and to attempt the portraiture of the ‘ Modern Church’ while 
professing ignorance of its constituent parts, is stag no 
ordinary instance of a mistaken subject. The confession, how- 
ever, made in the lines here quoted, is apparently most true; for 
no information whatever is conveyed in this poetical pamphlet re- 
specting the Church or its members: excepting some well-de- 
served praise of one or two individuals, a very imperfect account 
of the merits of Dr. Rennell, and a blank line or two, which are 
to be filled up by the reader ad libitum, and may be called Satirical 
Inuendos to be let. 

A Presbyterian and a Churchman are introduced conversing 
(for the style is more that of conversation than of poetry) on the 
subject of dancing ; and some matters equally profound and char- 
acteristic are touched, but not adorned *, in the progress of their 
discourse. In truth, the major part of this sketch must have 
been very hastily and carelessly composed ; for, with the rare ex- 
ception of some breaks of genius, of a superior cast to the general 
tone, it is as common-place a production as we are often called to 
examine. The following lines will give the reader no unfair idea of 
the execution of the author’s design ; and we may add that we cor- 
dially agree in the justice of the Churchman’s panegyric at the 
opening of the passage : 

‘ See Bristol's prelate, virtue’s fondest child ; 
Of manners gentle, unassuming, mild, 
But with a princely heart, and vigorous mind, 
Enriched with knowledge, and by taste refined. 





* See Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith. 
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Where shall the Church a purer priest display, 
Or learning seek a nobler boast than Kaye? 
Ere his companions wakened from the dream 
Of heated youth, he won the world’s esteem. 
One even course, one fixed unerring plan, 
Ripened the boy’s perfections into man ; 

And, ’midst the good acknowledged as the best, 
He bears the prize unenvied by the rest. 

Proud of my country, Britain, while I see 

Such men preferred, I'll love, I'll boast of thee. 


‘ Land of my birth, dear England, on thy foes, 
The foes of virtue, and the world’s repose, 
A recreant herd, who, by thy bounties fed, 
Still scandalize the land which yields them bread ; 
And grovelling o’er some microsopic speck, 
Would blot it forth by one wide general wreck, 
Confound distinctions, sink all ranks alike ; 
May justice on their heads, like lightning, strike. 


* Hark, how the organ’s pealing thunders roll, 
And wake the finer feelings of the soul ; 
While the rich swell of the cathedral quire, 
May Hope beyond the present scenes inspire. 
The mellow’d light in varied colours falls 
Through the rich glass, on monumental walls, 
And flung in gleams o’er the uneven ground, 
Displays the half-worn epitaphs around. 
Enter the porch, approach the sacred fane, 
And join the services which yet remain. 
Father of Heaven, my soul, immortal, free, 
Would burst its bonds, and wing its flight to Thee. 


‘ Presbyterian. 
‘ I feel not these enthusiastic fires 
For tinted lights, deep shades, and swelling quires. 
The mimic temple christened from the Goth, ; 
And sing-song service, Sir, I hate them both. 
These studied forms what sober mind can please, 
Devotion needs not ornaments like these. 


‘ The singing boys, in gowns which once were white, 
(As if, by chance, they wore their shirts in sight,) 
In notes, alternate, of the grunt and squeak, 
Snuffle the Psalms of David through the week. 
One youngster, if my ears deceived me not, 
Sang, “ Granny put the pudding in the pot.” 
Indignant at the urchin’s want of shame, 
I shook my head, and whispered, “ Boy, your name.” 


‘ Unwilling to disturb the sacred place, 
I checked my choler, blushed, and turned my face. 
The monkey added, ‘“* Hide your ugly phiz,” 
And his companions whispered round, ‘* A quiz.” 
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The organ ceased, his canting task was o’er, 
He made his exit by the nearest door.’ 


The oddest instance of the ampoctoxyrov, or the Unexpected, oc- 
curs at p.29., that we at present remember, even in the abrupt 
annals of modern description : 


‘ The bell has chimed; assembled at the sound, 
The village hinds are seen the porch around, 
At early hour in little groups they meet, 
Their pastor’s smile with reverend bow to greet. 


‘ Perched on a sculptured stone, whose letters show 
That some superior dust is laid below, 
("Tis well the mould’ring tenant may not learn 
To what base use the hallowed mound may turn,) 
A truant urchin sits and notes the bush, 
Whence issue forth the warblings of the thrush ; 
Already in his hope the prize possest, 
He drags the unfledged younglings from their nest. 
Tired with the thrillings of the victim’s song, 
He lolls upon the tomb his length along; 
Watches the lark in distant ether flvat, 
Points to the speck, and mocks the dying note. 


‘ The bell has ceased.’ 


In the name of the sudden and unaccountable, what has the 
cruel bird-catcher to do with a picture of Sabbath tranquillity, in 
the very church-yard where the villagers are assembling ? It is out 
of all keeping and probability. , 

Some interesting observations are made in the notes; particu- 
larly relating to the ‘ Desatir,’ or Collection of the Works of An- 
tient Persian Prophets. — Of the authenticity of that work we 
have, at this moment, no means of judging : but, when the Mar- 
quis of Hastings asserts (as quoted by the present author) that 
‘“‘ it is unquestionably the only relique which exists of the liter- 
ature” of Persia, while connected with Greece, we cannot but 
smile at so general a negation. 


Art.18. The Widow's Tale; and other Poems. By the Author 
of Ellen Fitzarthur. 12mo. pp. 222. 6s. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1822. 

We are inclined by internal evidence, and by rumour, to attri- 
bute this little work to the pen of a lady, whose productions have 
already acquired for her a degree of reputation which appears to be 
well deserved. ‘Though her subjects are lowly, the qualities of her 
poetry are neither feeble nor trifling. It breathes throughout an 
earnestness and simplicity of feeling, not without touches of real 
passion, expressed in natural and easy languave, such as we might 
suppose to spring from the heart of any human being similarly 
situated, and at once to find its way to the heart of the reader. 
Its strict truth and fideiity to nature in ber outward forms, or 
in absorbing human passious in their most minute and delicate 
operation, 
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operation, is here, indeed, the sole but powerful appeal to that 
reader’s attention. This, of itself, gives indication of stron 
poetic powers, and of a mind capable of becoming fully and deeply 
absorbed in its subject. Hlowever easy of acquirement this last 
quality may appear, it is of rarer occurrence than persons may at 
first suppose ; and the want of it gives rise to much of the idle and 
superficial rant that disgraces the literature of the day. Were it 
more frequent, it would check some of that egotism and affect- 
ation, which now leads our imaginary geniuses to reflect more on 
themselves than on the themes which professedly employ their 
pens. Ample genius and spirit, we are happy to say, are displayed 
in the poems before us, to save them from such an imputation, 
and from any danger of being confounded with the strains of so 
spurious and despicable a race. 

It is not conferring meagre praise to admit that the author 
manifests some originality of thought and vividness of feelings ; 
with a power of directing them to kind and useful purposes, and 
drawing out of the incidents and events opinions and maxims of a 
moral nature: at once succeeding in touching the heart and play- 
ing with the imagination. We could quote several examples, in 
which a portion of real fancy, eloquent appeals of passion, and 
earnestness of heart, are expressed in no unpoetical manner. 
The same kind of peculiarity is manifested in this lady’s writings as 
in those of the poet Crabbe, which gives a sort of novelty and 
dramatic interest to the scenes and passions that they describe, 
and to the truths that they would enforce. We do not compare 
these authors in extent of genius, but mean to say that the power 
of their writings to please the reader is derived from the same 
source; viz. a deep feeling and participation in the individual 
eharaeter, and in the joys and sorrows of lowly domestic life. 

‘ The Widow’s Tale’ is the simplest possible story, and con- 
structed out of the slightest materials, but very naturally and 
beautifully told. A degree of interest is awakened, which gra- 
dually absorbs the reader’s attention in the progress and result of 
the story ; though it displays no more incident or adventure than. 
many old soldiers or sailors could furnish, with natural eloquence, if 
not quite grammatical, nor dressed “in a wardrobe of rich words.” 
Two or three characters taken from humble life, and destined to 
encounter the common lot and common casualties that give im- 
térest to “the short and simple annals of the poor,” and suffi- 
ciently probable, (especially in an agricultural point of view,) with’ 
the help of a few marriages and deaths, form the whole of the 
materials employed. The moral views and tendency of the story 
are equally simple, and perfectly unexceptionable and true. To 
shew the value and almost indispensable necessity of religious 
hopes and consolation among all classes, but particularly among 
those who are often destitute of every thing except resignation 
and confidence in the will of God, —and to exhibit the healing 

wer of religion over the keenest and most lasting wounds of the 

art, in the wreck of this world’s fondest treasures, the orna- 


ment and the supports of existence, as they drop one by one 
away, 
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away, —is the single and beautiful truth to which the whale of 
this story, and the whole of the little volume, has been devoted, 

The pieces that follow, though of an inferior character, are not 
destitute of poetical merit ; particularly one or two of the dra 
matic scenes, borrowed, also, from some of the commonest but 
touching incidents of private life. We must beg leave ta select 
the conclusion of one which strikes us as very beautiful and pa- 
thetic in its way ; —a dramatic sketch, intitled ‘ Editha,’ simply 
founded on a few circumstances and feelings connected with the 
affections, decline, and death of a young lady, at the moment 
of the return of her lover, after an absence of six years. 


‘Scene V. Editha’s dressing-room. Evening. Edmund laying 
down a book he had been reading to her. 


‘ Edm. Shall I leave off, my Editha, — you're tired ; — 
The book has wearied your attention, love ? 
‘ Edi. No, Edmund, but my mind had wandered fram it 
To you, and to myself— to many things. 
I heard the words you uttered —not their sense — 
Dear Edmund! I'm too happy for attention — 
My heart’s too full, — full of the past ane present. 
‘ Edm. And of the future, love! the happier future f — 
Is there no room for that, Editha? 
‘ Edi. Oh, yes —there has been and will be again; 
And now, I’m almost sick with happiness ; 
I feel as if I could not bear the weight 
Of half another grain. — And you are here! 
And have been here, since yesterday at noon! 
Have slept again under this very roof! 
Have sat at meals in your old place again ! 
Have walked in our own garden — yours and mine — 
And brought me flowers thence — this very rose! 
Your old accustomed tribute. — You are here, 
And will be here to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
And all this happiness is not a dream ! 
‘ Edm. A blest reality, beloved creature! 
That time will stamp with still increasing bliss. 
Oh, Editha! how much [have to tell you ! 
How much to hear when you are well enough 
To stroll once more in our old fav’rite haunts, 
Arm within arm, and heart in heart, my love! 
Is the old tree, 
The oak-tree, standing yet, whose hollow trunk 
We used to call our house, when we were children ? 
‘ Edi. Standing and well ; — but the wild honey-suckle 
You taught to climb its branches is quite dead ; 
Yet not for want of care, — but we believed 
The lightning struck it. Do you remember, Edmund, 
That little mountain-ash you planted for me, 
The day of your departure ? 
‘ Edm. Oh, yes, yes! — 
I set it by the meadow-brook, and bade you, 
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If the tree grew and prospered, look upon it 
As a good omen of the wanderer’s fate. 

‘ Edi. And it has grown and prospered; it is now 
A stately tree, casting its chequered shadow 
To the opposite margin of the meadow-brook ; 

Hung every autumn with such beautiful tassels 
Of scarlet berries ! —I grudged them to the birds. 

‘ Edm. Not to our robin ? — but he must be dead! 

‘ Edi. I found him dead last winter in the green-house, 
In the hard frost. Look, Edmund! Oh, look there! 
The moon’s at full to-night, and she is rising ! — 

Help me to reach the sofa by the window, 
That I may gaze on the full-moon once more. 

‘ Edm. ‘“* Once more,” my life !— shall not we often thus 
Together look upon the lovely moon ? 

‘ Edi. Oh, often, often, I believe — I hope — 

I’ve heard ’tis wrong to be afraid of death. 

I know we should not love this world too much, 
And yet I feel that I do love the world — 

This beautiful world! with all its fruits and flowers, 
Its dews and sunshine. And with those about me, 
In whom I live — you and my father, Edmund, — 
Is not this Paradise! I feel, I fear, — 

I could not bear to die and leave it all ! 

* * * ¥* ¥% * * ¥ % 
Yet surely, surely, in a future state 

There may be pleasures perfected from those 

That constitute our best enjoyments here. 

The innocent affections of the heart — 

Edmund ! — 

‘ Edm. My dearest ! you exhaust yourself; — 

I must not Jet you talk somuch. Come, come; 
Martha has charged me to take absolute rule, 
As in old times, over my little cousin. 

‘ Edi. And so you shall; but if I’m tired to-night, 
I shall but sleep the sounder. What’s the hour? 

¢ Edm. The church ciock answers you. Tis striking nine. 

‘ Edi. See! the bright moon is just withdrawing there, 
Behind the steeple. Now — how dark it is ! 

‘ Edm. Still light as day, love; though the moon is hid. 

‘ Edi. No— very dark, pitch dark, Where are you, Edmund ? 
Come to me — don’t let me go — don’t leave me, 


Edmund ! —— [ Dies.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.19. Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, by John Lau- 
rens Bicknell, F.A.S.  8vo. pp.470. Cadell. 
An interesting part of the present olio is the short intro- 
. . 1 ’ 
ductory biographical sketch of the late Dr. Charles Burney, of 
whom Mr. Bicknell, it appears, was one of the pupils. That very 
eminent scholar must for ever claim the respectful remembrance of 
the 
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the learned ; and all his friends will be pleased with the warm and 
grateful tribute which is here paid to him, though it does not pre- 
tend to be any thing like an adequate memoir of his career in life. 
At some period, no doubt, we shall be more amply supplied with 
such a document. 


The first composition in this volume is ‘ A Burlesque Novel,’ — 


a species of writing of which the success depends, among other 
essential qualities, on its brevity. The present tale is too long, 
both as a whole and in many of its parts. The butterflies are 
thirteen times racked on the same wheel ; and the drivelling idiot- 
ism of modern novels is too fully, and too repeatedly, exposed. 
Yet it is a good contrast to the mismanagement and extrava- 
gant incidents of the multitudious ‘‘ spawn of the Minerva 
press;” and the sentiments and manners justly ridicule the affect- 
ation and the vice of the contemporary Pathetic and Sublime. 


This story of Miss Sarah Lloyd is followed by an ‘ Analysis of 
the Play of Hamlet,’ in which considerable talent is indicated, 
but a due portion also of prolixity. Next comes ‘ The Siege of 
Troy ; and here we really grieve to see the poor spirit of humour, 
which dictated the travesties of Hcmer and Virgil, again revived in 
a dramatic form, and with still feebler effect. — Among the miscel- 
lanies of a shorter description, we meet with some little pieces 
which are happy enough, and others (as is usual) which are not so 
successful. We give an example, or two. 


* Lines on seeing the London Museum. 


¢ Whilst, with a reverential awe, I trace 
Thy hand, O God, in each created race ; 
My busy thought, from passion’s fetters free, 
Flies from myself, and centers all in Thee. 


‘¢ Thou, whose almighty word gave nature birth, 
Fix’d yon bright orbs, and fram’d this solid earth, 
Mak’st the minutest seed, the leaf, the How’r, 
E’en life’s last speck to vindicate thy pow’r. 


‘ What then, shall man, with vain presumption fraught, 
Unknowing whence his motion, life, or thought, 
Shall man alone, proud, fleeting, foolish man, 
Still dare to cavil at thy mighty plan, 
Disown thy laws, neglect thy sacred word, 
And scorn the solace which thy truths afford ? 
Here \et the mind thy wondrous works explore, 
And, as it wondering contemplates, adore ; 
Burst to the realms of light as yet untrod, 
And humbly seek its parent and its God.’ 


‘ Lines written at Dover, August 8.1816. 


‘ The sun, upon the broad expanse 
Has flung the morning ray, 
And gaily do the vessels dance, 

In Dover's circling bay ; 


And 
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And bursting through the dashing spray, 
As if impatient of delay, 

On rides our bark, and ev’ry sail 
Is set to catch the swelling gale, 

And waft us o’er to France. 


‘ To France! Good Heaven, and is at last 
The cause of separation past, 
Which shut us from the social land, 
And arm’d with steel each hostile band, 
And bade the jealous Briton know 
A Frenchman only as a foe; 
Has peace, at length, a chaplet wove 
Of friendship, harmony, and love ? 


‘ Not few the melancholy years 
Nor few, alas, the widow’s tears, 
Nor check’d the parent’s sigh, 
Since first, upon thy native ground, 
We heard the voice of mourning sound, 
We saw the soldier die. — 
- When constant to the ear would come 
The measur’d beat of muffled drum. 

















































Shall bid these sad reflections cease, 
And bind our union stronger ; 
Henceforth we'll pledge our friends of France, 
We'll join her daughters in the dance, 
But fight her sons no longer. — 
For foes and strangers now no more, 
We seek again-thy hospitable shore.’ 


\ ‘ But thou, most welcome, white-robed peace, 
f 


If the former quotation be censured by the fastidious as common- 
place, will not the latter be confessed by the candid to be quite 
stale? Besides, as to the expression ! 


‘ And gaily do the vessels dance.’ 
‘-To France! Good Heaven!’ 
‘ — Friendship, harmony, and love.’ 


. No hackneyed transparency at an illumination can be more clear 

} and tedious than this. 

i We come now to Mr. Bicknell’s classical imitations ; and here, 
while we do justice to his knowlege of the originals, we cannot 

"4 admire the manner of his representing them in English. Let us 

take the little complaint of Catullus, properly altered in its direc- 

tion by the imitator, — but how delivered ! 


‘“ Male est tuo Catullo, 
Male est meherculé e laboriosé,” &c. 





¢ IMITATION. 


* Severe, false girl, ’s thy poet’s lot: 


Oh! are thy vows so soon forgot, 
And 
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And is thy soul’s affection o’er, 

And can thy kindness charm no more ? 
Where are the pleasures, which belong 

To the soft influence of song ? 

E’en verse, as Cowper’s numbers smooth, 
No longer now my pangs can sooth.’ , 


The ‘ smoothness’ of Cowper’s verse is, to our apprehension, 
rather a doubtful subject of praise ; and, we presume, it was imi- 
tated in the first line of this little imitation from the melodious 
Catullus ! 

Of all extraordinary vagaries, however, which we recollect to 
have been practised by the modern imitators of the classic Muse, 
the following appears to us the most unaccountable. The author, 
(who, by the way, fills up one of his pages with the concise Latin, 
and another with the prolix English,) as if to shew the greater 
flow of words which his native tongue possesses, thus translates, as 
he calls it, the szx lines of Catullus beginning 


‘ « Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.” 
‘ TRANSLATION. 
‘ My Lesbia, let us live and love, 
While live and love as yet we may ; 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor heed what prattling age may say. 
‘ When night has fled, the beaming day 
Its light from yonder sun shall borrow; 
But human life flits swift away, 
And, when once spent, has no to-morrow. 


‘ The snow-drop shows its tender form 
And sheds its fragrance in the blast ; 
To-morrow brings a sweeping storm, 
Its beauty’s o’er, its day is past. 
‘ Then, Lesbia, let us live and love, 
While live and love as yet we may ; 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor heed what prattling age may say.’ 

‘ The Snowdrop’ our classical readers must consider as pecu- 
liarly fortunate in its introduction. 

‘A Passing Hour, a Comedy,’ concludes the volume ; and here, 
we venture to say, Jies the real talent of the author. Not that the 
title of Comedy is really deserved by this effusion: but, although 
we trace little indeed of Menander (as far as we can judge of this 
lost hierophant of common sense) in ‘ A Passing Hour,’ it dis- 
covers occasionally some spice of Aristophanes ; especially where 
the old soldier and the old sailor are severally astonished at the 
other’s ignorance of military and nautical phrases. * As a whole, 
however, we cannot largely praise this composition ; being, at the 








* We may add that every sailor will be astonished by the au- 
thor’s ignorance of sea-phrases. He does, indeed, make sad land- 
lubber’s work with them, 
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same time, desirous of affording our best encouragement to the 

author to cultivate and refine his talent for the burlesque, and to 

apply it to the production of some happy farce. 

Another publication by Mr. Bicknell will be found in our poe- 
tical class, p.327. 

Art. 20. Elements of Thought ; or, First Lessons in the Know- 
ledge of the Mind: inciuding familiar Explanations of the 
Terms employed on Subjects relating to the intellectual Powers. 
By Isaac Taylor, jun. 12mo. pp.208. 4s.6d. Boards. 
Holdsworth. 1822. 

The definitions contained in this tract are remarkable for 
their correctness and precision ; and, considering how necessary it 
is towards right thinking to acquire habits of correct expression, 
we very strongly recommend this little manual to the attention of 
young students. As an elementary work, it is truly valuable; 
and the variety of information, which is laid before the reader, 
ought not to be deemed the less valuable on account of the very 
unassuming title under which it is ushered to his notice. 


Art. 21. Hours of Contemplation; or, Essays Philosophical, 
Literary, and Descriptive, &c. &c. By E. Phillips, jun. 12mo. 
6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

We have in this little volume ‘ an essay towards a philosophical 
inquiry into the revival of letters in Europe :’ a paper ‘ on the plea- 
sures which are wont to accompany the moral study of man;’ and 
‘ hints on the first principles of education.’ With the exception of 
some affected phrases, they are written in an easy and pleasing 
manner; and though they do not contain much novelty, their 
mediocrity is redeemed by the general justness of the remarks. 
Considering the fashion of the day, it is some commendation if we 
say that an author is exempt from all fondness for ambitious 
writing and paradox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We most devoutly believe that all the “ lilies and roses,” which 
this charming season produces, are displayed with killing effect on 
the cheeks of our fair remonstrant Lindamira; and, if she had 
made her appeal to us in person, we will not answer for the effects 
of it. As the case is, however, we really cannot alter our decree, 
nor add to the lilies and roses a /aurel-wreath to bind around her 
brow : for which purpose we cannot spare a sprig from our grove, 
though it is at present luxuriant even to superabundance. — We 
are truly sorry, — and would do almost any thing else to please 
the lady, and obtain our pardon. 











Nestor is intitled to our consideration, and our thanks. 





P. B. is referred to the present Number. 





The letter of R. C. is received, but requires no farther notice. 





- In the Review for June, p. 154. 1. 7., for ‘ Grossularee,’ read 
Grossularia. — P. 187. 1. 1., for ‘ densiti,’ read destinies. — 


P, 223. 1. 26., for ‘ freightened,’ read frightened. 
“Bale 


—_—— 





